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THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1954 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
\FTER RECESS 


(The hearing was resumed at 2:05 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota, chair- 
man; Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Illinois; Sena- 
tor Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, a United 
States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, chief coun- 
sel to the subcommittee; Francis P. Carr, executive director of the 
subcommittee; John G. Adams, counselor to the Army; Joseph N. 
Welch, special counsel for the Army ; James D. St. Clair, special coun- 
sel for the Army; and Charles A. Haskins, assistant counselor, 
Department of the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order, 

For the benefit of our guests who may have come to the committee 
today for the first time, the Chair would like to restate the fact that 
we are always pleased to have our fellow citizens come in and watch 
the processes of public business and congressional committees. You 
are welcome here, but the committee has a standing rule that if there 
are any audible manifestations of approval or disapproval at any time, 
the officers and the plainclothes men in the audience have standing in- 
structions from the committee to politely escort from the room, with- 
out further instructions from the Chair, those who violate the condi- 
tions under which they come here. 

I think I should also say, in justice to the counsel, for the benefit of 
those who may have come in late who are not familiar with our com- 
mittee rules, that all day yesterday he interrogated Mr. Adams on 
what he calls direct testimony, which is to help bring out and put into 
the record the accusations and the allegations that Mr. Adams has sub- 
witted. Today he is cross-examining him, His dual role puts him in 
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the first place as an examiner who tries to bring out the facts helpful to 
Mr. Adams, Today he is endeavoring to bring out the facts which 
are injurious to Mr. Adams and which will tend to attack his case. 
Those who hear only one bit of the hearing or the other are inclined to 
think that the counsel has chosen sides. He has a Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde role, and is working on one or the other of those today in 
cross-examining. 

Mr. Counsel, you may proceed with the cross-examination. 

‘he committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN G. ADAMS, COUNSELOR TO THE ARMY— 
Resumed 


*. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, I was asking you about whether or not 
you ine that General Ryan had been advised that a private or an 
inductee would soon arrive at Fort Dix, by the name of G. David 
Schine, when we recessed. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I did know that. 

Mr. Jenkins. That fact did occur? 

Mr. Apams. Yes,sir. I did not know of the advice of General Ryan 
on the occasion when the Secretary talked to him, but I became aware 
some time later that the Secretary had talked to General Ryan on the 
3d of November. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know why it was necessary for the Secretary 
of the Army to notify a general in the Army and the commander in 
chief of a particular Army post that the time was approaching when a 
certain individual, an inductee, would arrive? Why, of all the other 
people, the name of this young man should have been picked out ¢ 

Mr. Apams. It is my inderst: we sir, that Mr. Stevens spent that 
weekend at his home in Plainfield, N. J., which is just 8 or 10 miles, 
both from Camp Kilmer and from Fort Dix, and that while he was 
there over the weekend he stayed over to vote in the New Jersey elec- 
tions on Tuesday, and on Monday of that week he made a call on both 
posts, and his calls were as Secretary of the Army for the purpose of 
inspecting the posts. 

One of the things that he told General Ryan was that Private Schine 
was due to arrive there shortly at Fort Dix. 

Mr, Jenkins. How many privates arrived at that fort on an 
average a day ora week? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir; I do not. It is a very large post, and it is a 
basic training station. 1am guessing but I suspect that they come in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 a month. I might be off about 50 percent. 
Maybe 20,000 a month and maybe only 2,000. It is very large, but I 
do not know the size. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Several hundred each day, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Avams. Yes, sir, I would suspect on an average, perhaps not 
every day. But there is a regular influx from the New York-New 
Jersey area. 

Mr. Jenkins. Assuming, then, that there were several hundred 
inductees arriving at Fort ‘Dix each day, do you know whether or not 
either you or the Secretary ever advised General Ryan of the arrival of 
any other inductee other than Schine ? 

Mr. Apams. | never did, sir, and I don’t think the Secretary did. I 
cannot speak for him. But I do not think that he did. 
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Mr. Jenxins. So that General Ryan was no doubt apprised of the 
fact that here was something extra special coming in the form of 
Schine ¢ : 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Is that right? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And when General Ryan called you and told you 
that here was a young man who was wanting a long weekend pass, 
and he didn’t intend to give it, you consulted with the Secretary about 
this 1 inductee out of 30,000 at Fort Dix, and countermanded the 
General’s order, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. I must qualify it by stating that 
General Ryan did not state to me that the young man wanted a pass. 
He stated that the committee had requested the services of the young 
man ona long weekend. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was the committee that was investigating 
the Army ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was an investigation about which you were 
either neutral or indifferent ? 

Mr. Apams, No, sir. I think I corrected that indifferent statement 
before noon. That was an investigation in which we were par- 
ticipating 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. In which we were very interested, and which had been 
continuing for a month or 6 weeks. 

Mr. Jenxins. A committee, you said, in which you were very 
interested ? 

Mr. Apams, That is correct, in the investigation. 

Mr. Jenxins. Do you mean interested in continuing its investiga- 
tion of Fort Monmouth, or in discontinuing it ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I 

Mr. Jenkins. I think you can answer that “Yes” or “No,” Mr. 
Adams, and I insist that you do it. 

Mr. Apams. Well, sir, you said in continuing or discontinuing ? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; I said in continuing or discontinuing. I 
insist on a yes or no answer. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes you will have to rephrase the 
question. He cannot answer that yes or no if you say continuing or 
discontinuing. 

Mr. Jenxins. The question is, Mr. Adams, you say that was a com- 
mittee. I am talking about the McCarthy investigating committee. 
And you said that you were interested in that committee. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, I am asking you if you were interested in that 
committee continuing on the one hand its investigation of Fort Mon- 
mouth, or discontinuing. 

Mr. Apams. We were interested in a discontinuation of the sort of 
hearings which had been going on. We were not interested—we were 
not attempting to interfere with the sort of investigation which was 
going on. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, you have spoken directly today of the sort of 
hearings that were going on, and you say they met with your dis- 
approval. What sort of hearings were going on? 
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Mr. Anams. The hearings which had been going on between the 
8th of October and about the 5th of November, are the hearings to 
which I allude. They had suspended subsequent to the 5th of No- 
vember and up to the 18th of November there had been no further 
hearings. But during the period from early October until early No- 
vember, there had been a series of hearings in which there had been 
newspaper accounts resulting from these executive hearings, and the 
newspaper accounts seemed to us to be leaving an unfair impression 
of the existence of espionage and espionage network at Fort Mon- 
mouth. It did not appear to us, from the facts that were available to 
us, that the interrogations and the transeripts which we had seen 
exactly bore out the newspaper stories which had resulted therefrom. 
We felt that in that respect the hearings were unfair. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, Mr. Adams, as I now get it, the thing that 
met with yours and the Secretary’s disapproval was the type of news- 
paper publicity that was flowing from the investigation; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Apams, From the hearings, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. From the what? 

Mr. Apams. From the hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins. From the hearings? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it the hearings, or was it the newspaper ac- 
counts of the hearings that were distasteful to you or met with your 
disapproval ? 

Mr. Apams. The hearings resulted in the newspaper accounts. 
They were the same thing. Each hearing was followed immediately 
by a press conference, and the results of the hearings were reported 
to the press. ‘The press did not have available to it transcripts, 
and used the reports which were given as the basis for the news 
stories. It did not seem to us—it seemed to us that the Army was 
being put—it seemed to us that the Army was coming in for a great 
deal of criticism, and that doubts and suspicions were being raised 
in the minds of Army people, employees, and the people of the 
country, based upon those news stories. 

Mr. JeNKINs. Very well. 

Mr. Apams. Which resulted from the hearings, sir, 

Mr. Jenkins. That resulted from the hearings? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Then are we to conclude now that it was not the 
hearings that were obnoxious to you, it was the newspaper accounts 
of the hearings that were hurting the morale of the Army? Are we 
right or are we wrong? 

Mr. Avams. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is correct. We have gotten an answer to that 
now. 

Very well. You have been talking about the type of hearings, Mr. 
Adams, all morning, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. That that was what you objected to. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Now you say that it is not the type of hearings that 
Senator McCarthy was conducting, but the type of newspaper pub- 
licity. It is an indictment against the young ladies and gentlemen 
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here today as well as other purveyors of the news, rather than against 
Senator McCarthy. Now, am I right about that or are we wrong? 
Mr. Apams. I don’t think you are right, sir, for this reason: News- 
yaper-reporters can report only what ‘they can see or what they can 
Loans They can report only what they are told. The newspaper 
reporters who attended this hearing can report this hearing accu- 
rately, but if this hearing were behind closed doors and if one individ- 
ual were to leave these hearings and were to report, and there were 
no other source of information available to the newspapers, the news- 
papers would all report exactly what that individual advised them 
occurred. 

Mr, Jenxrns. Mr. Adams, are you saying to this committee now 
that these newspaper reporters cannot and do not find out what goes 
on behind closed doors and in executive sessions ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Sometimes they do; sometimes they don’t. 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes. That is better. But it was the newspaper 
publicity that you objected to. We are right about that, aren’t we? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I say the newspaper stories. Mr. Stevens said 
the type of hearings. ‘The type of hearings and the newspaper stories 
were melded practically into one, because the hearings were always 
followed immediately by a press conference, and the press conference 
resulted in newspaper stories. ‘The press conference was a part of the 
executive hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, if Senator McCarthy was successful in 
causing the suspensicn of thirty-odd security risks, which fact was 
publicized to the American people, don’t you think that it was a 
salutary thing for this Nation to know that there were such subversives 
in the Army, and to knew that we had an agency which by its diligence 
and its expertness was able to ferret out and pinpoint them and cause 
their suspension? Don’t you agree with that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Avams. It is a very long question, sir. I think that what you 
are asking me is, do I agree that it is a good thing that ever y suspicion 
is made public at the time it occurs, and I can only answer that, if that 
is the question, sir, that that is fundamentally at specific variance 
with the specific policy under which the executive agencies all have 
operated for as long as I have been in the Government, because the 
program and the primary objectives always, in my recollection, have 
been first to isolate the person in sensitive work if he is under any 
sort of cloud or suspicion, then to prove to evaluate his case through 
hearing boards and through proper procedures, and make an ultimate 
decision on him, and terminate his employment or reinstate him. 

One of the reasons for that, sir, is that in many cases individuals 
who are suspended ultimately are reinstated, and to announce pub- 
licly that an individual! or a group of individuals have been suspended, 
if these individuals are ultimately proved innocent, does great disserv- 
ice to them as individuals, in some eases wrecks their lives. 

The primary purpose for the secrecy in the administration of the 
loyalty program is to protect the innocent. 

Among the thirty-some-odd people who were suspended—— 

Mr. Jenxins. You s say the primary purpose is to protect the inno- 
cent ? 

Mr. Apams. The primary purpose of the secrecy of the loyalty 
program is to protect the innocent. Among the people who were 
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suspended at Fort Monmouth, there have been about 10 who were re- 
instated, some of whom have been given full clearance. Had we an- 
nounced publicly who they were, we would have done an irreparable 
damage to them forever, and each additional step designed toward 
security in the administration of the loyalty program, whether you 
announce the numbers, whether you announce the names, is all for the 
same purpose, that is, to administer the program in fairness to 
everybody. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say some 10 were reinstated as being innocent? 

Mr. Apams. I said about 10 have been reinstated and some have 
been given full security clearance. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Have any of the suspended employees ever been rein- 
stated who were suspended by the Army alone, on its own initiative ? 

Mr. Apams. Of those first 6 or 7? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. The answer is “No,” sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. No. Has the Army to your knowledge ever suspended 
a risk that was later reinstated ? 

Mr. Apvams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. That does not detract, however, from the importance 
of vour work in effecting suspensions, does it ? 

Mr. Avams. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrtns. By the same token, it does not detract from the im- 
portance of Senator McCarthy’s work ? 

Mr. Apams. It does not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. In bringing about a suspension of thirty-odd em- 
ployees, does it? You are not attempting to minimize? 

Mr. Apams. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or to discredit his committee ? 

Mr. Apams. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You stated a little while ago—you told us about the 
type of hearings and about the inability of the newspaper guild to 
correctly get the testimony— the newspaper fraternity. Let me ask 
you this: Did you object to any open hearings by Senator McCarthy’s 
committee ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Never did? 

Mr. Apams. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Jenxins. Just the closed hearings? 

Now, Mr. Adams, I think we are entitled to a “Yes” or “No’ 
answer to that question, and the question is: Did you ever object to 
an open hearing by Senator McCarthy’s committee? 

Mr. Apams. Yes; on the 6th of November, when we were having 
Junch in the Secretary’s oflice and it was proposed they would have 
open hearings on the Fort Monmouth matter. When the pattern of 
how the hearing would be run was described, I objected to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever on any other occasion object to an 
open hearing of the McCarthy committee, and I ask for a “Yes” or “No” 
answer to that question ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I remember no objections. I know you like yes or no, 
but I don’t know. Iam trying to qualify it to this effect: There were 
2 subsequent open hearings, 1 around November 24, 1 on December 8, 
in Washington. I have no recollection of having objected to them. 


? 
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Mr. Jenxins. Well, Mr. Adams, I want you to search your memory 
now. 

Mr. Avams. I have searched my memory, Mr. Jenkins, for eight 
weeks on all facets of this matter, and I am telli ing you all I know. 

Mr. Jenkins. Have you searched on this particular facet as to 
whether or not you have ever objected except on November 6 to an 
open hearing by Senator McCarthy, on Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. ApaMs. i the lune heon on November 17, there may have 
been discussions of the proposed open hearings. I don’t recall having 
objected to them at that time. It became quite obvious to us that the 
open hearings were going tooccur. I don’t recall having objected to it. 

Mr. JENKINS. Did you. want open hearings, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Not particularly ; no, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you object to open hearings, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t recall objecting in such a way as to obstruct, 
I may have been told that open hearings were scheduled. I may 
have been—I may have been told, “We want this witness and this, and 
the pattern we are going to establish is this,’ and I may have ex- 
pressed some irritation and said, “I don’t think that that is fair.” 
It may have been a restatement of the things I had said on November 
6. I do not specifically remember. I will not deny, sir, that there 
were conversations about the open hearings, because I had the job of 
supplying the Army witnesses, and the telephone calls came to me 
regularly. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you have any preference as to whether or not 
the Senators should conduct an open or a closed hearing? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think I had a preference. 

Mr. Jenkins. No preference. All right, very well. 

Now, your objections, particularly, to closed hearings was that the 
newspaper reporters could not get the testimony in its proper light? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, you say you have no preference between an 
open and a closed hearing. In an open hearing, Mr. Adams, you 
know that the press could be present and get it verbatim. 

Mr. Avams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is right. So does not that destroy your theory, 
now, that you are promulgating and offering to this committee, that 
the objection to the hearings was the distortion by the newspapers of 
what actually transpired? Doesn’t it—as somebody says—kind of 
jerk the rug out from under such a proposition? You say you had 
no preference. 

Mr. Avams. Well, I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. In an open hearing, now, there wouldn’t have been 
this distorted newspaper narration. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. There would not have been, and up 
to that time I had never seen an open hearing—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I can’t hear you. 

Senator Munpr. That is a vote, Mr. Counsel. We will have to stand 
in recess, as short a recess as possible, to permit the members te go to 
the floor and vote and return. It will probably be about 10 minutes. 

( Brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpt. The committee will come back to order. 

We have returned from the recess, so that the Members of the 
Senate could go over and vote. 
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Mr. Jenkins, you may pick up the interrogatory where you sus- 
pended and continue with your cross-examination. 

Mr. Jenxtns. I want to ask the reporter to please read my last 
question to Mr. Adams. 

Senator Munpr. The reporter will read the last question, please. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

Mr. Jenxtns. Well, going back some, Mr. Adams, as I understand 
your testimony now, just before the recess you stated that you had no 
preference, no choice, between a closed and an open hearing, and as 
far as you were concerned, there was no distinction between the two. 

Mr. Apams. May I qualify that, sir? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Do you want to qualify your answer now? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. By that, Mr. Adams, you mean you want to change it 
or just qualify it? 

Mr. Apams. Qualify it, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Now, what is the qualification ? 

Mr. Apvams. During the recess, a number of newspapermen have 
approached me and have suggested that the inference might be drawn 
from what I stated to the effect that the press were distorting the Fort 
Monmouth hearing reports. I did not intend to state that. What I 
intended to state was, the press was getting reports only from one 
source, and they reported only what they heard, and those reports 
were coming either from the Senator or from one of his staff members 
who had a press conference after a hearing or an interrogation, and 
that from our point of view those press conferences did not reflect 
the fact as we had seen them. We didn’t care for that sort of a 
hearing with that sort of a result. Up until that time there had been 
no open hearings on the Fort Monmouth matter. 

The outlines of the sort of open hearings which had been given to 
me, as being the sort they would have, left me no enthusiasm for 
them, either, because the indications were that witnesses would be 
called and asked only a very few questions in a very selected area, 
and that an attempt would be made through that technique to draw 
a line from one place to another by inferences and insinuations. I 
was no more enthusiastic for that sort of an open hearing than I was 
for the sort of closed hearings that I had been watching. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you consider that a qualification of your previous 
answer ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I consider it a clarification, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. A clarification ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. That isa different word now, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Then, Mr. Adams, as we understand it, you have no 
preferences between an open and a closed hearing ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Well, I had no enthusiasm for either type. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let me understand that, Mr. Adams. That is not an 
answer to my question in all fairness to you, sir, and I will repeat it if 
you want to. I know weare all getting a little tired. You say you had 
no enthusiasm for either one. Let me make it clear now that by my 
question I did not mean to imply that any member of the press would 
purposely distort any fact pertaining to any of those hearings open 
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or closed, my firm conviction being to the contrary. But as I under- 
stood it, you complied, and the burden of your compliance was that 
Senator McCarthy and his staff gave out to the press a distorted 
narration of what occurred in a closed session. 

Now getting back—that is a statement, and not a question. Getting 
back, Mr. Adams, as we understand it, there was no choice on your 
part between an open or a closed session ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No, I didn’t prefer either of them, because of the wav I 
had seen the closed sessions run and because of the way I was toff that 
open sessions would be run. 

Mr. Jenxins. A little while ago you stated—if I am not correct 
you can correct me or we will read the record—that your objection 
to a closed session was in substance that the staff gave out its side or a 
distorted side of what had transpired in that closed session; that it 
was thus an erroneous impression left on the American public by the 
newspapers and the reporters who had received such a report from the 
Senator. 

At an open session the newspapers would get verbatim a correct 
account of the proceedings, would they not? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then, Mr. Adams, my last question, I think, at the 
time of the recess was: Doesn’t that fact destroy your argument that 
your objection to what the McCarthy hearing was, was that they were 
closed sessions and that distorted accounts were given out? You say 
now you had no enthusiasm for either one, but that a closed session 
was no more objectionable to you than an open session. 

Mr. Apams. It is a very long question, sir. I had no enthusiasm 
for the type of closed hearings which I had observed, and I was no 
less enthusiastic—no less unenthusiastic about the type of open 
hearing that it was suggested might be developed. I have a mem- 
orandum which I had hoped in time to read to you now, which has 
not come over from the Pentagon yet, in which I described to the 
Secretary of the Army the projected open hearing of November 24. 
It is as graphic a description as anything of the point I am trying to 
make to you, sir, that a very, very direct step-by-step interrogation 
of a group of people on a limited subject would be undertaken for 
the purpose of establishing either an inference or a suspicion of 
espionage. 

The difference between that sort of open hearing and this sort of 
an open hearing is the difference between night and day, because the 
hearing in which we are now participating is a search for facts. Each 
witness is exhaustively questioned on all phases of his participation. 
That would not be the sort of open hearing that I was led to Fain 
was scheduled, and it was not something to be enthusiastic about. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, in the light of all the questions that I have 
been asking you all day, in which I have read to you many excerpts 
from your 40-page statement, and in the light of your answers, isn’t it 
true, Mr. Adams, before this committee. that you did not want either 
type of hearings? Isn’t that the fact? You say you had no en- 
thusiasm for it. 

Mr. Apams. It is fair to state I had no enthusiasm for it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Answer “Yes” or “No,” isn’t it a fact that you didn’t 
want either type of hearing ? 
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Mr. Apams. I think I will have to say “Yes, but.” 

Mr. Jenktns. All right, what is the “but”? 

Mr. Apams. The “but” is that I had gone along for a period of 
nearly 2 months watching these hearings, placing no objection, and 
the fact that I had reached the point where I was not enthusiastic about 
these hearings and hoped that they would not continue did not mean 
that I did anything to stop them, because I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say now that you never made an effort to appease 
Senator McCarthy, to mollify him, to placate him, to give preferences 
to David Schine, or any other act, word, or deed on your part, to dis- 
suade him from these investigations? You say that? 

Mr. Apams. Well, nothing for the purpose of dissuading him from 
the investigation. You have made many points there, each one of 
which is susceptible of a little different interpretation. You said 
“appease or mollify.” I suspect that the fact that we went to see 
Senator McCarthy on November 17 was for the purpose of mollifying 
him. You said “give favors to Private Schine.” We did not give 
favors to Private Schine. He was made available to the committee 
at the committee’s request, and not at Schine’s request. 

Mr. Jenkins. Wasn’t General Ryan to be the judge of when he was 
to be given passes ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. As I understood it, you admitted on your sworn testi- 
mony there a little while ago, as well as this morning, that you, from 
your own lips, countermanded and canceled an order of General Ryan. 

Mr. Apams. I consulted with the Secretary. The Secretary made 
the decision. I passed it on to General Ryan. I have stated the rea- 
sons why the Secretary did this. 

Mr. Jenxrns Did you make any recommendation to the Secretary 
about going over the head of this general ? 

Mr. Apams. I made no recommendation to him, sir, and I do not 
consider that we went over his head. The basic thing that the Secre- 
tary had stated and restated was that he did not want the soldier’s 
training interfered with. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I understand that. 

Mr. Apams. The soldier’s training had not yet started in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. Jenkins. You stated definitely and positively that General 
Ryan was to be the judge. 

“Mr. Avams. That was the Secretary’s statement. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Jenkins. In spite of the fact, when this call came from General 
Ryan saying, “Here is a boy who wants something other boys are not 
getting and I am not going to give it to him,” you go to the Secretary 
of the Army, have a conference with him, and as a ‘result of what was 
told you by the Secretary, you c: ulled the general back and said, “Let 
him off.” That is right, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Apams. Not quite, sir. The general didn’t say, “Here is a boy 
who wants something nobody else is getting.” The general said “The 
committee has requested him.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Allright. Let’s just look at that. 

General Ryan said the committee had requested him? 

Mr. aa On the basis of that I did take the steps to which you 
referred. 1 did go to the Secretary, we did discuss it, I did call 
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General Ryan, I did tell him the soldier was to be made available to 
the committee for a long weekend. 

Mr. Jenkins, I read you further from your statement Mr. Adams. 
[Reading :] 

On December 8 General Ryan telephoned me from Fort Dix and stated that 
he planned to discontinue Schine’s weekday availability to the committee be- 
cause the soldier had been on pass 4 times in a week and on 1 occasion had not 
returned until 4:55 a, m. 

Did General Ryan tell you that? 

Mr. Apvams. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins. Do you know whether any disciplinary measures 
were ever taken against this boy for not coming back until 4: 45 a. m.? 

Mr. Apams. I have no knowledge of it, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have no knowledge of it? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Didn’t you feel that that should have been followed 
up? 
Mr. Apams. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know that that was violative of all regulations 
and rules, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; I did not. I don’t know what rules. I didn’t 
know then, I don’t know now, what rules General Ryan set down to 
the regimental commander or the company commander with refer- 
ence to the handling of Private Schine, in the case of these passes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know whether the Secretary took any steps? 

Mr. Apams. I am quite sure that he did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. That he did not impose any disciplinary measures 
against this soldier who had stayed out until 4:45 o’clock in the 
morning? You say you are sure that he did not? 

Mr. Apams. I am quite sure that he did not, sir. The Secretary has 
nearly 750,000 private soldiers. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, and 30,000 at Fort Dix. 

Mr. Apams. Something like that, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Here is 1 boy out of 30,000 that you and the Secretary 
call the general about and say he is about to come down there, and 
here is 1 boy out of 30,000 that stays out until 4:55 o’clock in the 
morning when 29,999 are in bed or answering reveille. Was anything 
done about this that you know of? 

Mr. Apams. I have no knowledge of it. 

Mr. Jenxtns. You have no knowledge? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. JenKiNS. The general said he was going to cancel those week- 
day passes? 

Mr. Avams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he? 

Mr. Apams. Did he cancel them? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. My understanding is that he canceled them that day. 

Mr. Jenxins. That day? Was this boy ever given any other week- 
day passes after December 8% Don’t you know that he was, Mr. 
Adams? Don’t you know that in spite of what this general called 
you and told you about, again on December 8, “Here is a boy who is 
getting off as much as 4 times’’—let me finish my question—Here 
Is 1 boy out of 30,000 who is getting off 4 times a week and having 
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long wee wae passes, and I am not going to do it. I am not going to 
stand for 1 

Don’t yet know, Mr. Adams, that thereafter that same thing 
occurred from time to time until this boy was sent to Camp Gordon. 

Mr. Apams. I do not know that. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do you know that it didn’t happen? 

Mr. Apams. I do not. I did not follow Private Schine that closely, 
sir. The facts that I know about Private Schine are the facts which 
are contained in the narrative. I knew very little from my own 
knowledge as to his daily movements. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, they seem to be quite voluminous, the 
facts that you know about him in this document here. 

Mr. Anas. If you are speaking that he was absent from Camp Dix 
on New Year’s, I don’t put that in the category of a weekday. 

Mr. Jenkins. He was absent on Christmas, too, was he not? 

Mr. Avams. That is right. I don’t put that in the category of a 
weekday, within the meaning of my discussion with you, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. 15,000 of them got off for the Christmas holiday, 
didn’t they ? 

Mr. Apams. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Jenkins. The other 15,000 got off for the New Year’s holiday ? 
Mr. Apams. That also is my understanding. 

Mr. Jenkins. Schine got off both times? 

Mr. Apams. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Jenktns. You knew that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; after it happened. 

Mr. Jenxins. After it happened ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenxins. And that is after Ryan was called on December 8? 
Mr. Apams. That isright. I had nothing to do with Private Schine 
aving on New Year’s. 

Mr. Jenxins. And weren’t you and the Secretary allowing all of 
this to go on, these special dispensations, in order to keep Senator 
McCarthy and his committee off your necks and to dissuade them 
from the investigation of subversives of Fort Monmouth, isn’t that 
the truth ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Isn’t that the truth? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, that is not the truth. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why, Mr. Adams, did you see fit to go to Mr. Cohn’s 
office or Senator McCarthy’s office, Mr. Cohn’s I believe, or have him 
come to your office—— 

Mr. Apams. He did not come to my office. 

Mr. Jenkins. Wait just a minute—and inform him of the fact that 
this boy was likely—this boy out of 750,000 or one million and a half 
was likely to have overseas duty? Why did you do that, if you weren’t 
afraid of Senator McCarthy and his eommittee, and of what they 
were doing? 

Mr. Apams. I did it because of the fact that I was very acutely aware 
of the extreme interest that Mr. Cohn had in this soldier, and very 
acutely aware of the fact that Senator McCarthy had an extreme 
interest in this soldier, and because of the fact that it was regularly, 
regularly brought to my attention, independently of any act of mine, 
that things must be done for this soldier, things that I knew could 
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not be done and would not be done, and I was the buffer between the 
disposition of this committee over that matter and the Army. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, you say that the position of you and the Secre- 
tary in the operation of Army was sound, that your position with 
reference to Monmouth was unassailable, that you had nothing to cover 
up, that you did not care if he investigated from now on out, and yet 
here one private out of a million and a half, you take your valuable 
time as counsel to the Army and the valuable time of the Secretary and 
of the Senator and Mr. Cohn, and go to the trouble of going to one of 
the other of them or all of them and saying, “What is going to be your 
reaction, if any, when this boy goes overseas.” 

Was not that bec cause, Mr. Adams, you were afraid of Senator 
McCarthy 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the members of his committee and that you 
dreaded to break the news, and you wanted to break it gently, and you 
wanted the impact to wear off before he did go overseas? Is not that 
the ee about it? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I do not know that that was the truth, Mr. 
Jenkins, I don’t remember 

Mr. JENKINS. Do you know if it is not the truth ? 

Mr. Adams, I ask you now, because one of these days this committee 
will write a report—let me finish—one of these days this committee will 
write a report on you and the Secretary and on Senator McCarthy and 
his staff, and that report will, to some extent, to a large extent, no 
doubt, reflect to what extent they believe you and believe what you have 
sworn here yesterday and today. 

Now, you have stated that you went to Mr. Cohn and advised him 
that the chances were 90 percent that this boy would go overseas. 

Now, I want you to explain that kind of conduct to the committee. 

Mr. Apams. I think it is fair to state, sir, you shid perhaps I dreaded 
to break the news and thought I ought to find a good time. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Is that fair? 

Mr. Apams. I think that is a fair statement. I knew that this was 
going to be a problem someday, and this seemed to be a propitious 
moment to bring the subject up. I was not at all enthusiastic about 
the reaction I would get, but I knew that someday we would be faced 
with it. You must remember, sir, and as I have stated to you before 
on this stand, that regularly during that period, the first couple of 
weeks in January, and the month of December, I was being pounded 
and pounded and hounded and hounded about where Schine was going. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why did you take it? Why did you take such abuses, 
if you were on sound ground, abuse that you have described, Mr. 
Adams, that a lot of respectable men would not take ? 

Mr. Apams. After I had taken it for 1 month, I went to the Senator, 
Senator McCarthy. I took it from about the 10th of November until 
the 9th of December, and then I went to Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Je:.x1ns. But it was after the 9th of December that you called 
Mr. Cohn up in New York City? 

Mr. Apams. I called him up many times. I don’t know which call 
you are referring to. 
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Mr. Jenxrys. You are talking about this unusual abuse went on 
from the 9th of December. Did not you call Mr. Cohn up in New York 
City on February 24 and say, “Why have you been ducking me?” 

Mr. Apams. I ae did, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. This man who had been your tormentor and perse- 
cutor and had heaped abuses on you that no respectable man would 
want to take, you, on your own initiative, after that long period of 
silence, called a man up that was so in your hair and said, “Why, Mr. 
Cohn, have you been ducking me? Where have you been?” 

Mr. Apams. That is very correct. I did sir. Mr. Cohn was chief 
counsel of this committee. He was going to continue as chief counsel 
of this committee. Insofar as I knew, indefinitely. My responsi- 
bilities to the Army were with negotiations with this committee. I 
hadn’t heard from Mr. Cohn in a long time. I knew that he was put 
out with me. I knew what he was put out about. I veeethed 
felt that I still had to negotiate with him, and so I telephoned him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let’s go back now to this business of this boy going 
overseas. Is that the explanation? Have you finished your explana- 
tion to this committee as to why you went to this one man with respect 
to this one private, and said, “Look, here, the chances are this boy 
is going overseas ?” 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t go to see Mr. Cohn that day for that specific 
purpose, but during the course of our conversation I brought the sub- 
ject up for the first time. It was not a specific pilgrimage for the 
purpose of laying the first groundwork. I tried to bring it into our 
regular conversation. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. I believe you said you dreaded it. 

Mr. Apams. Well, it wasn’t easy. I knew that some day the matter 
was going to have to be brought up, and this seemed to be a pro- 
pitious moment, so I brought it up. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do You mean that some ds ay you would have to tell 
Mr. Cohn that this man was going overseas? 

Mr. Apams. Well, either I would have to tell him or he would find 
out from other sources. I felt he would be more angry if he found 
out from other sources than if he found out from me. 

Mr. Jenkins. All of these other millions of boys that have been in 
the Army, most of them have gone overseas haven't they ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, but they haven’t been consultants to this 
committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. No, that is right. But this committee has been func- 
tioning right on since Mr. Schine has been down there at Camp Gor- 
don, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Jenkins. And apparently in the same manner? 

Mr. Apams. I tried many times, Mr. Jenkins—— 

Mr. Jenkins. And to the same degree of efficiency since this boy 
has been at Camp Gordon as it did before he went to Gordon, that 
is right, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir, and I might say 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you go, Mr. Adams, to any of the millions of 
mothers whose boy wore the proud uniform of a proud organization, 
a great national legend, as described by the Secretary in his statement, 
did you go to any mother of a single one of those boys and impart 
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the awful news to her that soon her boy would go overseas? Did you 
ever do it? 

Mr. Avams. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Never did. Well, before we pass from that, one other 
question. I read you, Mr. Adams, your testimony with respect to the 
imparting of this portentious news to Mr. Cohn, so that you could get 
his reaction. 

Mr. Apams. What date, sir? 

Senator Munpr. Will you pull the microphone closer ? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Do you have it before you? It is 2605 and 2606, the 
bottom of the page. [Reading:| 

Mr. ApAms, On January 13, I was at the Capitol with Mr. Stevens. He was 
coming up on another appointment. I often used that means of talking to him. 
He is a very busy man. I jump in his car and ride to his appointment with 
him. I did it on this occasion. When I got here to the Senate Office Building, 
instead of going back to the Pentagon as I had originally planned, I told Mr. 
Stevens that I thought I would go down and see if I could not get back in good 
with Mr. Cohn— 

That is on January 13. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins (reading) : 

I told Mr. Stevens that I thought I would go down and see if I could not get 
back in good with Mr. Cohn and conciliate him because we had been having so 
much difficulty over Schine. 

So I went down to room 101, Mr. Cohn was there, and Mr. Carr was there. 
As I remember, we lunched together in the Senate cafeteria, and everything 
was peaceful. When we returned to room 101, toward the latter part of the 
conversation I asked Cohn—I knew that 90 percent of all inductees ultimately 
face overseas duties and I knew that one day we were going to face that 
problem with Mr. Cohn as to Schine. 

Ts that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins (reading): 

So I thought I would lay a little groundwork for future trouble, I guess. I 
asked him what would happen if Schine got overseas duty. 

That is what you said, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. This one boy out of the million. 

Now, Mr. Adams, a charge has been made against you that you not 
only sought to ingratiate yourself into the good graces of the Senator 
and his staff, that you not only offered special dispensations for Schine 
in order to pacify the staff, but that you offered up bigger bait from 
time to time, to wit, subversives, homosexuals, in the Air Force and in 
the Navy. Did you ever do that, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. We got a definite answer on that, didn’t we? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. You will always get a definite 
answer on that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You remember that distinctly ? 

Mr. Apams. I remember that distinctly, sir. I never made such 
an offer. I never would make such an offer. I never had such infor- 
mation to offer. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever sit down and draw some sort of an 
improvised map—— 

Mr. Apvams, I did, sir. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. Of the United States, and divide it into the nine 
main Army areas? 

Mr. Apams. I divided it. It was not into nine main Army areas 
I did draw such a map. It was not for the purpose of giving infor- 
mation with reference to the Air Force. 

Mr. Jenxins. I didn’t ask you the purpose. Did you draw such a 
map ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Into how many parts did you divide it? 

Mr. Apams. I think into nine. 

Mr. Jenkins. Into nine? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenKiNs. Why nine? 

Mr. Apams. I drew a grid like you draw a grid of cat and rat, and 
it came out in nine areas. May I explain that incident ? 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to ask you a little bit about that first. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, the witness should be per- 
mitted to explain it. 

Mr. Jenkins. He can explain it, but I want to ask him about it, 
Senator. I have no objection to your giving your version of the map 
now. You know that it is different to what Mr. Cohn’s version is. 

Mr. Apams. I do know it is different, and I know that my version 
is true. 

Mr. Jenkins, Let’s just hear your version now. It has been indi- 
cated, and I think Senator Symington is entirely right about it 

Senator Symineron. I was talking to the chairman, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Jenxins. I think you are entirely right about it. You are 
entitled to explain that. 

Mr. Apams. There was a map incident which occurred one day. 
It came up in this way: Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr were telling me that 
the committee had a big new investigation of the Army which was 
about ready to break—— 

Senator Jackson. May I interrupt. When was this? 

Mr. Jenkins. I was wondering, Senator. That is a fine question. 

When was that, Mr. Adams? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will ask his colleagues if they will 
please address the Chair when they are interrupting. I think that 
interruption was perfectly proper, but we want to maintain order. 

Senator Jackson. The Chair is absolutely right about it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I don’t know where we are now. Am I asking the 
questions? About when was this map incident? 

Mr. Apams. I have not been able to fix the date exactly. 

Mr. Jenkins. Approximately, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Cohn’s memorandum says December 9, and it was 
approximately that time that the incident occurred, as I remember it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was it? 

Mr. Apams. It was in Mr. Cohn’s office, room 101 of the Senate 
Office Building. It was in the presence of Mr. Carr and Mr. Cohn. 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr had been stating to me from time to time that 
the committee had a big new investigation of the Army about to break. 
1 did not know what it was, and I was unable to find out from them 
what it was. The thing that concerned me particularly was because 
of the fact that there was under investigation in the Army at that 
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time, and under the supervision of my office, being investigated for 
the Secretary of the Army, some very serious allegations with refer- 
ence to homosexual behavior on the part of a group of Army officers 
at a large Army base in the South. 

Mr, Jenkins. It wasn’t in Tennessee, Mr. Adams, was it? 

Mr. Apams, No, sir; it wasn’t. 

I told the counsel where it was. 

Senator McCrevitan. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. A point of order? 

Senator McCretxian. A point of order. Let’s exclude Arkansas. 

Mr. Apams. I can do that, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would like to raise a point of order in 
behalf of South Dakota, which might also be included in the South. 

Mr. Apams. I can include all of the States of the members of this 
committee. 

It was in the South. It was ata large Army base. It was known to 
me and to the officials in the Army, including my subordinates who 
were working on the matter, that a dissident employee of this installa- 
tion was in Washington, and it was reported to us that around the 
ist of December he was soliciting interest on Capitol Hill from among 
some congressional committees, not further identified. 

I naturally speculated as to whether or not he had come to this 
committee with those facts which were under investigation in our office. 
I was curious to find out. When it was told to me that they had this 
investigation which was discussed between us that day, as I was sit- 
ting there very casually with a pencil I drew a map of the United 
States in about 15 seconds, by drawing a half : grapefruit and put- 
ting a neck on it for New England and putting a tail on it for Florida, 
end then drawing a quick cat-and-rack grid S hich broke it into nine 
areas, something of that sort. The map didn’t come out the way I 
wanted it to the first time, because I was trying to separate the — 
area from the Washington area and to separate it from the New 
England area, the New York area from Fort Monmouth area, just 
so if I talked to them I could find out which area they were about to 
start their investigation of the Army in. 

I asked them whether or not their investigation was concerned with 
homosexual matters. I was able to get no answer from them. I had 
this map. I had marked it from 1 to 9, and I said, “If you will tell me 
where, in these areas, which one of these 9 areas you are about to in- 
vestigate in, I will tell you whether it is the area in which we have the 
homosexual problem.” I thought if they hit area No. 4, and if No. 4 
was the area which we were conct ned about, I would then know that 
the individual who was in Washington soliciting interest from among 
congressional committees had given the information to this commit- 
tee, and I would know that it was necessary for us to put a number 
of additional people on the matter for the pape of assembling facts, 
because an investigation might be ready, about to start. 

That was the purpose of the drawing of the map. I offered the 
map to them. At first I was able to get no indication and I don’t 
think I ever really did succeed in getting them to pinpoint the area 
in which they were interested. 

I do know that I came away from the conversation with the feeling 
that they were not interested in the area in the South. 
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Before I go on and for the purpose of stopping newspaper specula- 
tion on the matter, I would like to state further that a careful examina- 
tion by officials of the Army for a period of many weeks successfully 
put to rest any allegation that this homosexual ring did exist, and 
we became satisfied in January that it did not. However, at this 
time in December we were concerned about it. The purpose of draw- 
ing the map was as I have told you. 

As I remember, I left the map there. I wasn’t particularly con- 
cerned about it. It was a quick speculative drawing on a piece of 
paper and that was all there was to the incident. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you think now the drafting of the map would 
be an enabling factor in wringing from Mr. Roy Cohn and Mr. Frank 
Carr, the information that you desired, that it would be sort of a 
ouija board thing? 

Mr. Anams. No; it was a very, very casual sort of performance. I 
don’t think now it would accomplish anything. If I had it to do 
over again, I wouldn’t have done it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where is that map? 

Mr. Anas. I have no idea. I left it in the committee room, as 
I remember. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You don’t know whether it is in the possession of 
Mr. Cohn or Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Apams. I have no idea 

Mr. Jenxrns. I believe you stated in your statement that when you 
left you failed to pick it up? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that statement made, Mr. Adams, because you 
were apprehensive lest that map might be produced here? 

Mr. Apams. No; it is true, I did leave the map here. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is your version of the matter? 

Mr. Apams. That is my version, sir, and that is the truth. 

Mr. Jenxins. I believe you stated in your statement, sir, and if 
I am in error, correct me, that you became concerned about this 
homosexual ring in the southern part of the United States in the 
latter part of November 1953? 

Mr. Apams. I think November 27 was the date that aides of the 
Secretary of the Army gave me a paper which had been sent to the 
Secretary, which they were very concerned about. I took it to my 
office and I assigned one of my lawyers full time to it. I gave him 
instructions that he should get this contact with the commanding gen- 
eral of the Army area involved, with the investigative people at the 
post involved, and that he was to leave no stone unturned to get 
all the facts on the matter. 

Mr. Jenkins. That information came to you on November 27? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. That there were homosexuals in some part of this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That there were allegations. 

Mr. Jenxins. That there were allegations of homosexuals in the 
South ? 

Mr. Apams. At an Army base. 

Mr. Jenxrys. I understand. And you further state do you not, 
in your statement, that on the 1st day of December, about the ist 
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day of December you learned that there was no basis for such 
an allegation ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. I think it was in mid-January that we finally 
concluded that the charges which we had heard on December 1 were 
greatly exaggerated. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, were you present when the Secretary of 
the Army, in a conference with Mr. Cohn, Mr. Carr, Senator 
McCarthy, or any of those gentlemen, stated that if the type of in- 

vestigation to have been conducted by his committee continued he 
would be forced to resign as Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Apams. You are speaking of the luncheon on November 6. I 
was present that day; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Was such a statement made by Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Apams. Not exactly in that context, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. In that context? I ask you to give your own version 
of it, in your own words. 

Mr. Apams. Well, the Secretary stated that he had been Secretary 
of the Army for about 10 months, and that he had a responsibility in 
this area, and that if he wasn’t able successfully to discharge it, he 
ought toresign. That is about how he said it. 

Mr. Jenxrns. That he ought to resign ? 

Mr. Apams. That isright. That is as I remember it. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is as you remember it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, didn’t he say that if these hearings, this 
investigation, continued, he would be forced to resign from his office? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t hear him say that, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. You didn’t hear him say that? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You remember that he said that he ought to resign ? 

Mr. Apams. He said he ought to resign if he could not manage the 
security problems of the Army as Secretary. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And yet you have stated here today under oath a 
number of times that neither you nor he, as far as you knew, wanted 
these, or cared one whit, one way or the other, whether they were 
continued or whether they were discontinued. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think I stated that we indicated that we cared 
not one whit, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Let’s leave out one whit, then. 

Mr. Apams. That luncheon of November 6, one of the purposes of 
the luncheon was to discuss whether or not Senator McCarthy was 
going to terminate the hearings as he had said to us for 2 or 3 weeks 
earlier than he intended todo. And I think I stated also that we were 
concerned by then about the type of hearings that were going on. 

Mr. Jenkins. You are charged, Mr. Adams, with impeding this 
investigation at Fort Monmouth. You appreciate that fact, don’t you? 

Mr. Apams. I understand that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And trying to bring a cessation of it? 

Mr. Apams. I appreciate that fact, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is correct, is it not ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you have said you did not do it? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 1 never did anything excepting to 
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Mr. Jenxrns. You never at any time threw the weight of a straw 
into the way of this committee in that ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And neither did the Secretary ? 

Mr. Avams. Insofar as I know, sir, he did not. 

Mr. Jenxrys. And we understand it was a matter that was im- 
material to you as to whether or not the investigation was continued, 
either by closed or open hearings? 

Mr. Apams. Well, as I stated, from a professional standpoint of 
view, from the point of view of my oflice, we work in investigations, 
but from the other wae of view, as an official of the Army, I was 
concerned, just as the Secretary was, about the type of hearings which 
were going on. 

Mr. Jenkins. We understand. Now, Mr. Adams, you now say that 
the Secretary made this bold statement to Senator Mc Carthy and his 
staff, that, in effect, “If I am incapable of doing this work myself, 
that is ferreting out and getting out of the personnel of Monmouth 
subversives and bad risks, then I ought to resign.” That is what he 
said? 

Mr. Apams. No, he didn’t tie it to Fort Monmouth, as I remember. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, then the Army. 

Mr. Apams. He said, “I have a responsibility for discharging or 
managing the security of the Army and, if I can’t do it, I ought to 
resign.” Something like that. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew what he was talking about? 

Mr. ApaMs, Yes, I knew what he was talking about. That is what 
he said. 

Jenkins. And he was talking about the very thing we are talk- 
ig about now, wasn’t he? 
Mr. Apams. I can’t agree with you that he offered to resign if they 
didn’t stop them. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is not the point Iam trying tomake. You said 
you did not impede the progress of the investigation, that this charge 
by Senator McCarthy is utterly false, no basis ‘for it, and yet I under- 
stood you to say that you heard the Secretary say that if he couldn't 
do the job himself, he ought to resign. Am I right or am I wrong? 

Mr. Apams. He did say that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. He did say that. And in the teeth of that statement, 
you still hold out that he, Mr. Stevens, did nothing to get it stopped, 
even though if it were continued, the penalty would be his resignation 
and public humiliation ? 

Mr. Apams. ne Stevens did nothing to stop the hearings. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, we will — from that. That is your answer. 
Now, let us go ‘. New York, Mr. Adams, if you will. 

Mr. Apams. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. Jenxins. So wouldI. And we will talk about this fateful ride, 
when you were being taken to the station to catch a train back to 
Washington. You recall that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the date of rr 

Mr. Apams. December 17, 1953, about 3:15 p.m. 

Mr. Jenkins, And on that occasion, you say that Mr. Cohn’s anger 
ebbed and flowed—— 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 


ll 
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Mr. Jenuins. Like the tides of the sea, that sometimes he would 
reach a high pitch and his belligerency was almost unbearable and 
sometimes he would becalm himself and then he would go up and 
down; is that right? 

Mr. Apvams. That is right. It was mostly on the upswing while we 
were riding uptown. Preceding that, during the luncheon, it came 
and went. There were times when it was normal and then it would 
erupt again. 

Mr. Jenkins. Like an incoming tide. And he abused you through- 
out part of the day there at the office, and then he abused you through- 
out the ride? 

Mr. Apams. Not at the office, sir, only at the lunch. 

Mr. Jenkins. Only at the lunch ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And then the ride? 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t see him to talk to him much in the morning. 

Mr. Jenkins. And he finally drove you several streets beyond his 
destination, didn’t he? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And finally put you out ? 

Mr. Apams. He didn’t put me out, but I felt it was better to get out. 
I had an election. I could have stayed, I think, but I left. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say that he used obscene language, profanity, 
vituperative language at you and Mr. Stevens ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that was on what date? 

Mr. Apams. December 17. 

Mr. Jenkins. December 17 ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When did you next see Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Apams. I think it was about—I think it was the visit of 
J anuary—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Where was that ? 

Mr. Apams. Let me check my calendar a moment. I think that I 
saw him next in his office in the Senate Office Building around the 
13th of January, on the occasion when he said he would wreck the 
Army. There may have been an intervening time. I don’t at this 
moment remember it. 

Mr. Jenkins. But when did you next see him after he put you out 
of the automobile and abused you in the manner in which you 
described ? 

Mr. Apams. That long. 

Mr. Jenkins. A few days thereafter ? 

Mr. Apams. No; it was 2 or 3 weeks, as I remember it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Two or three weeks. 

Mr. Apams. You see, I came back to Washington and then I went 
to South Dakota, which took until after Christmas. Mr. Cohn was in 
New York. I don’t recall that I saw him between Christmas and New 
Year’s. I don’t know for sure at this moment whether or not I saw 
him between the Ist and the 12th of January. He may have been 
back in Washington. I may have seen him. I don’t recollect that at 
this moment. 
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Mr. Jenkins. The next time you saw him as you remember was in 
his office here in this building in room 101 ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. That is as I remember it. There may 
have been another time but I don’t recall at this moment. , 

Mr. Jenkins. You went there yourself of your own volition ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Apams. Well. as I stated, I had come to the Senate Office Build- 
ing with Mr. Stevens just to talk to him. While I was up here I 
decided to go down to see Mr. Cohn. I told Mr. Stevens I was going 
to do it. There had been many intervening events subsequent to De- 
cember 17. Schine’s assignment had been arranged between Christmas 
and New Year’s. Cohn had called me from New York about Schine’s 
a. w. o. |. difficulties over New Year’s. Carr had called me and Cohn 
had placed a call to me when I was in Amherst, Mass., with reference 
to the KP weekend for Schine. Cohn had telephoned me and asked 
me what was ahead for Schine at Camp Gordon, about who he could 
contact at Camp Gordon. All of these incidents had occurred between 
the time I had seen him on December 17 and this meeting in January. 

Mr. Jenkins. The insults of December 17 were preceded by a num- 
ber of other insults ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

The December 17 incident to me was the culmination of a series 
of events which had begun with my call on Senator McCarthy on 
December 9. 

Mr. Jenkins. Not only those preceding insults had occurred, as 
well as the one on December 17, but you had been insulted many 
times thereafter by Mr. Cohn prior to your going to his office in 
January. That is correct, isn’t it, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t at this moment recall how much we talked 
during the balance of December. I had had conversations with Mr, 
Cohn during January. I don’t recall whether I was insulted many 
times or not during this period. 

Mr. JenkiNs. You were insulted many times by him, were you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. After those insults you sought him out? 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was that because of your fear of him and of his 
power? 

Mr. Apvams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And the power of the Senator? 

Mr. Apams, No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And because of their continued investigation and 
exposure of the conditions at Fort Monmouth? That had nothing 
to do with it at all? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. The committee had had its last hearing on 
Fort Monmouth on about December 17. There had never been 
another hearing on Fort Monmouth insofar as I know subsequent 
to December 17. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ever go to a prizefight with him in New 
York City? 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When? 

Mr. Avams. October 21. 
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Mr. Jenkins. On October 21. That was the day after his explosion 
on October 20 at Fort Monmouth, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Avams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, did you accept his hospitality to that 
prizefight ? 

Mr. Apams. I aecepted his hospitality. He told me that he had 
received the tickets free. I made a couple of attempts to pay him 
back and finally did. It took me 3 or 4 months to do it, but I did 
pay him back. The ticket was $20. I am accustomed to paying $5 
or $6 for a ticket. I was very surprised at it and he insisted the 
tickets had been given to him free. I had suggested we go to the fight. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right. 

Mr. Apams. He said he would get the tickets. He did get the 
tickets. We did go to the fight with Mr. Carr and a fourth party, 
I don’t know. It took me quite some time to pay him back for that 
fight ticket, but I did pay him back. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you, Mr. Adams, whether or not after this 
flareup, this explosion on the 20th of October, you suggested to Roy 
Cohn that you and he go to a championship prizefight and that Dave 
Schine buy the tickets ? 

Mr. Apams. I did not. 

Mr. JENKINS. You did not? 

Mr. Apams. I did not. I never asked Dave Schine for a stick of 
gum. 

Mr. Jenkins. Where did you stay that night in New York City? 

Mr. Apvams. October 21? 

Mr. Jenkins. Was it the Drake Hotel? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know who made your reservation ? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Cohn did. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say it was Cohn, and you say it was not David 
— 

Mr. Apams. It was. Cohn said that he would get the reservation for 
me. He may have done it through Schine. I don’t know about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you suggest that you stay at Schine’s apart- 
ment and save a hotel bill on that occasion ? 

Mr. Apams. I did not. 

Mr. Jenkins. Anyway 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t even know where Schine’s apartment was. 

Mr. Jenxrns. After this insult of October 20 you went with a man 
who had threatened war 

Mr. Apams. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. Who threatened to investigate the Army from now 
on, on a $20 ticket, and you understood it was free, that it had not cost 
Cohn adime. That is what Mr. Cohn told you? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. I believe you paid him back some 3 or 4 months 
later, is that right ? 

Mr. Anas. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams 

Mr. Apams, I paid him back on a second attempt. The first at- 
tempt I was unsuccessful. 

tr. Jenkins. You paid him back on when? 
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Mr. Apams. On my second attempt. The first attempt to pay him 
he wouldn’t take the money. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was your first attempt? 

Mr. Apams. On the 13th of January. But previous to that he had 
insisted that the tickets were free. Nevertheless, I wanted to pay 
him for it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, you did not pay for that ticket until you 
saw the jig was up and that things had come to a complete impasse 
between you and Cohn and that there was going to be an exposure 
and “ you slipped a $20 bill in his pocket to pay that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Sr. Crain. Mr. Chairman. 

mae Munpr. Have you a point of order, Mr. St. Clair? 

Mr. Sr. Crate. I don’t think I understand Mr. Jenkins, what he 
means by the words “the jig is up.” I would appreciate it for my own 
information, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I suggest the counsel rephrase the question so coun- 
sel for Mr. Adams can understand it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, some 3 or 4 months after you had ac- 
cepted this $20 ticket, I will ask you if you didn’t realize that yours 
end the Secretary’s appeasement of the Senator and his staff, your 
following them, your making peace, your giving favors to Dave 

Schine, your holding him as a hostage, all of those things, you didn’t 
realize, Mr. Adams, ‘there was going to be a public exposure of all of 
these machinations and dealings, and that it was then, and not until 
then, that you forced the money on this boy for a ticket that you say 
you understood did not cost him a dime? 

Mr. Sr. Crate. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. A point of order, Mr. St. Clair? 

Mr. Sr. Cuair. I guess it is a point of order. 

Senator Munpr. State it, and we will find out. 

Mr. Sr. Cuiair. I do not know how I can object to the question when 
the proponent will probably rule on it, but I earnestly suggest that at 
this moment, at least to my knowledge, there is no evidence bearing on 
many of the hypotheses in the question. Particularly the one I have 
in mind that I can think of is the assertion that Private Schine was 
heing held as a hostage. I respectfully suggest, sir, that perhaps you 
should reconsider the hypotheses in the question. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair’s understanding is that counsel was 
articulating his question in terms of the allegations which have been 
made by the McCarthy side of the controversy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sr. Ciarr. As long as that is made perfectly clear, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not suppose I should strenuously object. However, I am 
afraid that perhaps the press and the public would understand that 
Mr. Jenkins believed that this private was being held as a hostage. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. St. Clair, in my role I am not permitted to have 
any beliefs. I understand that Mr. Adams has denied the predicate of 
my question, and I further understand that this committee is entitled, 
if it sees fit, to believe otherwise in view of all of the testimony in its 
entirety. 

Senator McCietian. We still have not gotten an answer. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes we have not. I believe we 
should have an answer to the question, now that we have established 
that it was based on the foundation of allegations presented in the 
specifications introduced by the McCarthy side of the controversy. It 
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is not a statement of opinion, as none of these questions are statements 
of opinion on the part of the counsel. 

Perhaps you would like to have the question reread. ‘There has been 
a long colloquy since it was first asked. Or do you have it in mind, 
Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. I do not have it in mind. 

Senator Munpr. I suggest that the reporter therefore reread the 
question which preceded the point of order raised by Mr. St. Clair. 

(Whereupon, the question was read by the reporter as above 
recorded. ) 

Mr. Apams. The answer to the question is no. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, you testified a little while ago, as I recall, 
Mr. Cohn abused you on December 11. 

Mr. Apams. Either the 4th or the 11th of December, which was a 
telephone call with reference to weekends. 

Mr. Jenkins. Right. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I did testify to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you if it is not a fact that on that very day, 
December 11, you requested Mr. Cohn to buy some theater tickets for 
you in New York City for a play for yourself and, I believe, some of 
your relatives ? 

Mr. Apams. No. The occasion of the theater tickets was on Decem- 
ber 16, the day preceding the ride. On December 16, I went to New 
York at about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. I arrived in New York about 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. I went down to the courthouse and I got 
there about the time the hearings concluded. I had made an effort 
to get theater tickets with no success. I asked Mr. Cohn if he knew 
where I could get some theater tickets. He made a couple of telephone 
calls for me and succeeded in getting theater tickets for me for 
Rosalind Russell in “Wonderful Town,” three tickets. I went to the 
theater that night and when I arrived to pick up the tickets, they were 
paid for. I didn’t see Mr. Cohn the next morning until after the 
hearings started. I tried to pay him then, and I didn’t succeed in 
doing it in the turbulence of the hearing. I didn’t see Mr. Cohn again 
excepting in the afternoon when we had the ride. The next time I saw 
Mr. Cohn I tried to pay him. He insisted he hadn’t paid for those 
tickets and we had a difficult afternoon. The difficult afternoon was 
as a result of the inquiry I made about Schine going overseas, and 
things got so turbulent and difficult that afternoon, when I tried to 
pay him for the theater tickets and the fight tickets, at the same time, 
January 13, I did not succeed in doing it, so I folded the money up 
and put it in my wallet and carried it around with me until I saw 
him again. The next time I saw him was in New York preceding 
the Zwicker hearing and then I pushed the money for both the fight 
tickets and the theater tickets in the upper breast pocket of his coat. 
He protested, “I don’t play that way; 1 don’t play that way,” but I 
said, “I want you to take this money anyway. I don’t want to owe 
you this money.” 

Mr. Jenkins. You paid him for the theater tickets and the fight 
tickets at the same time ? 

Mr. Avams. That is right. I tried to pay him in January without 
success. 

Mr. Jenkins. How long was it after you got the tickets that you 
tried to force the money on him? 
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Mr. Apams. The first time was the next day. The next time was in 
January, about 3 weeks later. He testified again that the fight tickets 
were free and the theater tickets were free. I didn’t sueceed, because 
that was the afternoon that things went to pieces as a result of Schine’s 
overseas duty. The next time I saw him, which was January 13, | 
succeeded in paying him by putting the money in his pocket and 
insisting he keep it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Some 244 months after you had the theater tickets—— 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jennins. And some 414 months after the prizefight tickets is 
when you paid for them ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, you don’t belong to the Merchants Club 
in New York, do you? 

Mr. Apams. I do not. 

Mr. Jenkins. But the Secretary does, does he not ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you knew that in the early parts of this hearing, 
the Secretary went to the Merchants Club, to which he belonged for 
many years, and there made arrangements for Senator McCarthy and 
his staff to dine there and accept the hospitality of that club and buy 
whatever they chose and it was all to be charged to the Secretary of 
the Army? 

Mr. Apams. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you regard that as improper? 

Mr. Apams. I did not, sir. I remember the incident. I remember 
how it occurred. Mr. Stevens talked to me about it before he did it. 
We were riding in the automobile from the airport downtown in New 
York, to the hearings, on the 13th of October. And Mr. Stevens 
stated to me that he had belonged for 30 years to a club which was 
only about 2 blocks from the courthouse. He said, “There are very 
few restaurants in the courthouse area,” and he said, “1 think Senator 
McCarthy will probably appreciate having a place where he can have 

private room for lunch.” He said, “When we get into the court- 
house, I am going to telephone the club and ask for a private room for 
today and tomorrow so I can take Senator McCarthy and his staff with 
me for lunch,” which he did do. And on either the 13th or the 14th, 
while we were at lunch, Mr. Stevens stated to Senator McCarthy that 
he had arranged with the manager of the club to make the facilities 
of the private dining room available to Senator McCarthy as Mr. 
Stevens’ guest after he returned to Washington providing the Senator 
wished to use it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Including food ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you see nothing wrong about that ? 

Mr. Avams. I saw nothing wrong with it, sir. 

Mr. Jengxins. Now, the situation was that Senator McCarthy was 
the investigator of the Secretary of the Army at that time. That is 
right, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Apams. He was investigating a security situation at Fort Mon- 
mouth. He was not investigating the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Jenxins. Wasn’t he in the same attitude that a man would be 
n, for instance, who was being investigated by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and when that agent came to town to investigate him, the 
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party who was being investigated would go to a hotel and arrange for 
a free room and board for that investigator? Aren’t the cases com- 
parable? 

Mr. Apams. In my opinion, they are not at all comparable. Mr. 
Stevens was in no trouble, and he was doing nothing to cover up. He 
was trying to assist and help this committee, in my opinion. I thought 
he was being very courteous and very gracious. 

Mr. Jenkins. And was encouraging, I take it, Senator McCarthy 
and his staff to continue those open and closed hearings? 

Mr. Apams. Well, I don’t think he made any statement one way or 
another about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You talked about going to Amherst and making a 
speech and there being called by Mr. Carr. When was that? 

Mr. Apams. I went up on the 8th of January. I was called on the 
9th of January. 

Mr. Jenkins. By Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. No, I wasn’t—yes, I was called. He had been 
trying to reach me at my home and my wife had not told them where I 

pe but after I talked to my wife and told her where I was, Mr. 

Carr did call me. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you in that telephone conversation told Mr. 
Carr to not let Mr. Cohn get on the telephone ? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Carr was in Washington. Mr. Cohn was in New 
York. I asked Mr. Carr not to tell Mr. Cohn where I was or at least 
to defer advising Mr. Cohn as to my location until such time as I 
could check out of the hotel, which I was then in the process of doing. 

Mr. Jenxins. And before you got checked out the phone rang 
again ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. You picked up the receiver? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard Mr. Cohn’s voice? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Carr called you about KP duty for this boy, 
didn’t he? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; he called me about KP duty. 

Mr. Jenkins. About getting him off KP duty ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you knew, Mr. Adams, that that is what Mr. 
Cohn was calling about, did you not? 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, you refused to take that call? 

Mr. Apams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When you would have taken it, all you would have 
had to say was that the boy was not getting off of KP duty. Why were 
you afraid to tell Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Apams. I wasn’t afraid. I was never afraid to tell Mr. Cohn 
anything. But I had an engagement in the home of the president 
of the college, within 4 or 5 minutes, and I knew if I got on the tele- 
phone with Mr. Cohn, I would be there for an hour. And I had no 
desire to do that because I knew that as soon as I told him that I 
was not going to call General Ryan, that I just might as well unpack 
my bag and sit down and listen and I didn’t want to do that. I wanted 
to leave. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Did Mr. Cohn ever talk to you as long as an hour? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t recall that he ever talked to me that long. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I believe you stated yesterday 20 minutes was the 
longest conversation you ever had with him. 

Mr. Apams. That is as long a conversation as I remember 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, now, here was a man from somewhere, New 
York, calling you, counsel for the Army, and counsel to Mr. Stevens, 
about getting one private out of millions off of KP duty one morning, 
and you did not want to talk to him on the telephone. Wouldn't 
it have been simple, and in conformity with your duties and your 
convictions, to have received that call and said “The boy will be 
treated like every other boy in the Army”? 

Wouldn’t it have, Mr. Adams? Didn’t that occur to you? 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Jenkins, I will not say that did occur to me. I 
had a continuing responsibility to get along and help this com- 
mittee. You cannot help the committee when the committee staff 
won’t speak to you. You can’t help a committee, you can’t negotiate, 
and you can’t get anything done for your own agency, if the employees 
of the staff won’t speak to you. If I had received that telephone 
call from Mr. Cohn, it would have been another very, very difficult 
conversation. I had no stomach for that conversation, so I tried to 
avoid receiving that call. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have had a responsibility to get along with that 
committee ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it occur to you that you had a responsibility to 
millions of young men ? 

Mr. Apams. I was never-—— 

Mr. Jenxins. Who have already worn the uniforms, who are now 
wearing it, and who soon will wear it, to see that they are all treated 
exactly alike, and that you could have discharged 

Mr. Apams. That is the one thing I was always aware of. 

Mr. Jenkins. How it that? 

Mr. Apams. I think that is the one thing I was always aware of. 
The Army has an obligation not only to every man it inducts, every 
man who has been inducted, but every man in all the other services, 
to see that everybody is treated correctly and justly, and that the 
Selective Service Act is properly administered. I was always aware 
of that. It was always before me; it always will be. 

Mr. Jenxins. And that no man was discriminated over another ? 

Mr. Apams. Insofar as I can have anything to do with it, that never 
will oceur. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or given any preferences over another ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxins. That every man had to do in the Army just like 
every other man. That was your responsibility, and you were well 
aware of it, weren’t you? 

Mr. Apams. You are correct. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were aware that you were being called and 
had been called about getting one soldier off KP duty. I will ask 
you, Mr. Adams, if you didn’t dodge it and run from it by refusing 
to take that call from Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Apams. I did not dodge anything and run from anything, Mr. 
Jenkins. You are assuming that I administered the enlistment of 
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Private Schine. I did not. That was done by General Ryan. The 
only thing that happened was that employees of this committee would 
call me and ask me to intervene with General Ryan, something I 
did not wish to do. I avoided that phone call for that purpose. 

Mr. Jenkins. But weren’t you the liaison officer between the Secre- 
tary and General Ryan ? 

Mr. Apams. No, I wasn’t, sir. I talked to General Ryan on a couple 
of occasions. 

Mr. Jenkins. You put in many calls, some calls to General Ryan 
about Schine, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Apams. I made a total of 11 telephone calls to General Ryan, 
and they were on about four or five subjects. They were grouped 
together. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know whether or not he did get off KP duty? 

Mr. Avams. It is my understanding that when he returned on that 
weekend he did not get put on KP duty because of the fact that the 
list he was on was not drawn, but he did go back to Camp Dix that 
night. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you, when you returned to Washington 
after that trip to Amherst, whether or not you went to Mr. Cohn’s 
oflice for any purpose ? 

Mr. Apams. I returned to Washington on the 9th of January. 
Sunday was the 10th, Monday was the 11th. My recollection is that 
my next visit to his office was on the 13th. 

Mr. JENKINS. This incident was on the 9th or 10th, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxiys. I will ask you if you didn’t go to his office for the 
express purpose, as you told the Secretary, to get him in a good 
humor ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. It wasn’t really for that express pur- 
pose. J was in the building. I was in the corridor directly below 
this room. It was about lunchtime. I told Mr. Stevens that I 
though I would go down and see Cohn and Carr. 

Mr, Jenkins. And what? 

Mr. Apams. Just kind of-—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Chewing the rag? 

Mr. Apams. Chewing the rag, and get the relationship improved. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, Mr, Adams, get him in a good humor? You 
said that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is what I understood you to say. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Get him in a good humor on account of the KP in- 
cident at Amherst ? 

Mr. Apvams. Yes, and a series of other incidents which had pre- 
ceded it. 

Mr. Jenkins. That wasn’t because you were afraid of him? 

Mr. Apams. No. I am not afraid of Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were trying all the time to placate him and 
mollify him keep him off these investigations ? 

Mr. Apams. No. I wasn’t trying to do that. 

Mr. JENKINS. Was it because of your personal attachment or af- 
finity for the man, Mr. Adams? 
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Mr. Apams. No. It was for the purpose I told you. I want to 
state, I didn’t dislike Mr. Cohn. We had a very easy and pleasant 
relationship on all subjects except Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins. Apparently so. There was a period of several weeks 
when you didn’t even hear from him, as we understand, or approxi- 
mately a month or more. 

Mr. Apams. Subsequent to January 20. 

Mr. Jenkins. From when? 

Mr. Apams. What period is it that you refer to, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. I mean the period preceding February 24. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How long had it been—you and Mr. Cohn broke off 
relationships, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I think that is not correct. We didn’t break off rela- 
tionships. I had called on some of the members of this committee and 
had placed objection to the fact that the Army Loyalty Board mem- 
bers had been subpenaed, and I pointed out to them that it seemed to 
me to be related to Cohn’s displeasure with reference to Schine; and 
the fact of that call became knewn, because 4 of the members of the 
committee met together, 3 of them met with Senator McCarthy, to 
discuss that subject. Mr. Carr was present, as I understand it. That 
was on the afternoon of the 22nd of January. Iam sure that the cir- 
cumstances of my calls on those members and of the meeting of the 
Members of the Senate, of the members of the committee, was re- 
layed to Mr. Cohn. I am sure that Mr. Cohn was made aware of 
the fact that I had pointed out to the committee that I felt that ex- 
treme pressure with reference to Schine had been being exerted on the 
Army. I am sure also that that is the reason that I wasn’t hearing 
from Mr. Cohn any more. He told me some time later that he was 
no longer authorized to negotiate with me. 

I didn’t hear from him subsequent to January 20 for about 25 days, 
until I telephoned him. 

Mr. Jenxrtns. He told you that all relationships between you and 
him had been severed, didn’t he ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is what he told me on the telephone. 

Mr. Jenkins. That all relationships had been severed on Jan- 
uary 25? 

Mr. Apams. On January 25 he told me that? 

Mr. Jenxins. No. Twenty-five days before February 24, we will 
putitthatway. Isthat right? 

Mr. Apams. I think we are both a little mixed up in our arithmetic. 

Mr. Jenkins. How long before February 24, when you called him 
him, had it been since you had talked to him or seen him ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I thought I callec him on February 14. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Did you or not? 

Mr. Apams. Let me look at my records, if I may, sir. 

(Mr. Adams examining document.) 

Mr. Jenkins. I can supply that information to you, Mr. Adams. I 
am sure it is on February 12, and you are entirely correct about it. 
That was your last conversation with him before February 12. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I am not sure about February 24. 

Mr. Jenxins. Was it February 24 that you called him up and said, 
“Roy, why have you been ducking me?” 
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Mr. Apams. I think that was February 12. 

Mr. Jenkins. February 12? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How long had it been, on February 12, since you had 
seen or talked tohim? How long had he ducked you? 

Mr. Apams. I hadn’t talked to Mr. Cohn, I think, since he had 
called me long distance from Boca Raton, Fla., which was on about 
the 19th of January. When he called me long distance, he came up 
here. Hespenta day here,asf understand. He went back to Florida. 
We had a series of conferences that week with reference to the sub- 
pena of the loyalty board members, and I called on Senator McCarthy 
at his request in his apartment on the night of January 22. While 
I was in the Senator’s apartment, the tele ‘phone rang while I was sit- 
ting next to it. I lifted the phone off the receiver and heard Cohn’s 
voice. I passed it over to Senator McCarthy on that occasion. 

Subsequent to that I don’t believe that we talked again until Feb- 
ruary 12, when I initiated the call to him. 

Mr. Jenkins. Which was a sociul call? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. I was in my office when I called him. I 
called him 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, in view of all of these insults, the long 
series of them, all of this alleged high-pressure that had been brought 
to bear upon you by Mr. Cohn, the treatment that he had accorded 
you, and in view of your dignified position with the Army, didn’t 
you think that initiating these ca:ls after these insults was somewhat 
obsequious on your part ? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. And beneath your dignity ? 

Mr. Apvams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that of the Army? You did not? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. Insofar as I knew, the Army was still in 
business with the committee. I expected the investigations to con- 
tinue. I had no knowledge that they were going to terminate. From 
time to time during this period, as I recall, I was receiving requests 
from other members of the staff for certain Army data which was 
being supphed. Mr. Cohn, so fas as I knew, was still chief counsel 
of the committee. I knew that I would have a continuing relation- 
ship with him. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew of your obligations toward the millions 
of boys in the Army, didn’t you, those who have passed, those who 
are in, and those who are tocome. You knew that? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You knew there was a certain dignity of the Army, 
a proud tradition, to use the words of the Secretary, to be maintained 
before this Nation, didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I construed that as being conservation. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. If you said talk, let’s put it on the basis of a talk. 
And I ask you now if you didn’t talk to Mr. Cohn for the purpose 
of ingratiating yourself with him—— 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. About tendering your services to his firm as a 
lawyer ? 
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Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxixs. Did you talk to him about any—was there ever any 
discussion or talk about a proposed formation of a partnership be- 
tween you oe Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Apams. Not a partnership, as I remember it. May I discuss 
the subject? That is one of the principal allegations made. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think the committee would be very much interested 
in it. 

Mr. Apams. About 3 weeks after I became counselor of the Army, 
while I was in New York one day at hearings, I received a telephone 
call from a personal friend of mine who was in New York and who 
was an official of a large industrial and financial concern. He told 
me of a vacancy which existed in his firm, and he asked me if I would 
interview the official of this firm with reference to that vacancy. I 
pointed out to him that I had just become counselor of the Army, 
and that I didn’t see how I could seriously consider a change of 
positions 3 weeks after I had taken one. He asked me nevertheless 
if I would have these interviews, which I did have during that same 
week or two, At the time that I had the interviews, I discussed the 
fact with Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr, and I think maybe Mr. Juliana— 
somebody else was present—and pointed out to them that this job 
had come across my hori izon and that it was a very interesting position. 
Mr. Cohn’s memorandum of 14 January makes reference to it, but he 
is inaccurate as to the salary to some extent. 

Mr. Jenkrns. As to the salary? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. He is inaccurate by a substantial percentage. 
But in any event, the position was very interesting. And I told Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Carr that I did not intend to pursue it. At the time we 
were having the discussion, which was about the 1st of November or 
thereabouts, I stated—I stated in the course of a luncheon conversation 
something to the effect that “If you know somebody in New York 
who wants to pay about $25,000 a year for somebody who is not worth 
half that money to come up here and practice law, send him around.” 

Cohn said something to the effect that he might know somebody and 
I said, “Don’t bother, I have never, since I have been out of law school 
for 20 years, practiced private law to the extent that someone would 
hire me to practice law in New York. I have never filed a brief. I 
am strictly a Washington lawyer. I expect if I ever leave the Govern- 
ment, as I may do, I will have to go into business, with some such 
offer as the one that has just come across my horizon.” 

That was the extent of the conversation on that occasion. I might 
elaborate on it further by stating that in the 7 years that I have been 
in Washington, I have never made inquiry with anybody as to the 
private practice of law, because I have never intended to practice 
law privately. I have had in the last 4 years prospects for 7 different 
positions. Not all of them got so far as to the offers, and none of 
them were in the practice of law. Three or four of them I considered 
seriously. In November, at the time that I decided I would not pursue 
this job, I talked about it to Mr. Stevens. I pointed out to him that 
1 had never practiced law privately and that I certainly could not be 
a success in the type of a New York firm—a commercial type of firm 
that New York firms are—and that when I left the Government I 
would probably go into business, I said something to him to the effect 
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that in a year or two I might come arcund and ask him if he would 
assist me, if I decided to go into business. And I point out to the 
committee that Mr. Stevens, before he became Secretary of the Army, 
had an acquaintance in the American business community, which is 
probably unparalleled. If I needed help to find a job, either then or 
now, I certainly had other sources than Mr. Cohn. Any conversations 
that we had on the subject of practicing law were always light. There 
were 2 or 3 of them and they were strictly jocular. They were con- 
versational pieces and for amusement only and they were purely recog- 
nized as such by Mr. Cohn. 

When Mr. Cohn was asked about this subject on Meet the Press, he 
stated, on March 14, in answer to an inquiry from a newspaperman, 
“Our memorandum does not indicate any improper motive on his part 
and I would suggest none.” That is true. There is no improper 
motive. However, the publication of his memorandum in the context 
in which it was published, suggests an impropriety on my part which 
was not there. ‘The memorandum because of the way it was published 
and what it suggests, is false. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am not asking about motives. 

Mr. ApAms. lam giving you a long answer to a short question. 

Mr. Jenkins. My question was whether or not you did discuss a law 
partnership with Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Apams. Never seriously. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or going in his office? 

Mr. Apams. Never going into his office. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say never seriously. 

Mr. Apams. Never going into his office. As I say, maybe 2 or 3 
times there were jocular references to going into law business. He 
knew I wasn’t serious, I knew I was never serious. There was never 
anything serious on it. I donot identify the days. 

Mr. JENKINS. You were not even toying with the idea ? 

Mr. Apams. Not toying with the idea. If I went into the law prac- 
tice in New York, I would be broke in 2 months. 

Mr. JENKIns. You mean idle talk on your part, as busy as you were, 
with all of your responsibilities, is that what you mean, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. It wasn’t even idle talk. It was a conversational piece 
for the purpose of creating an atmosphere of friendship. 

Mr. Jenxins. An atmosphere of friendship ? 

Mr. Apvams. And he knew it. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, finally this committee charges you with 
obstructing its investigation of your loyalty security board. You 
are aware of that, are you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it ask you to bring members of the loyalty secur- 
ity board to executive sessions? Is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Mr. Jenxins. You did not do it, did you? 

Mr. Apams. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You refused to do it? 

Mr. Apvams. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you referred to it in this 40-page document 
handed tome by you. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Avams, Yes, sir. On what page, sir? 
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Mr. Jenkins. Why, Mr. Adams, did you refuse to produce mem- 
bers of your loyalty board to the McCarthy investigating committee? 

Mr. Apams. Why did we? 

Mr. Jenxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apams. It had been consistent policy in the Army previous to 
my time. I understood that it had been consistent policy throughout 
the Department of Defense. Insofar as I knew, it had been the con- 
sistent policy of the Government, that loyalty board members who 
were operating in a quasi-judicial status, and who had somewhat the 
responsibilities of a judge, should not be required to appear 1, 8 or 5 
years later for the purpose of reasoning out a decision which they 
had made in all propriety insofar as we knew. And for that reason, 
I was being consistent with the position which I understood always 
theretofore had been taken, that we must protect the loyalty program 
by protecting loyalty board members from interrogation. That was 
my target. 

Mr. Jenkins. As I understand your answer now, it was because of 
a consistent policy against it? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. And no other reason? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you know that the Secretary of the Army in his 
testimony put it on the basis, if he did, that there was a directive 
against it? 

Mr. Apams. There is a directive against it. I say it is an across-the- 
board policy of the Government. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, in this statement I have before me, I see 
nothing in there about any directive or order against it. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenxins. That is right. You stated a minute ago that the only 
“ison was because there was a consistent policy against it. 

Mr. Apams. I didn’t mean to indicate it was the only reason. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you to read back that now. 

Mr. Apams. I won't disagree that I may have said that. I didn’t 
know I said it was the only reason, but the position of the Army insofar 
as I understood was the position of the Defense Department, and 
was the consistent position which the Government had taken. 

Mr. Jenkins. You now say that there are two reasons, to wit: (1) 
a consistent policy of the Government against it; (2) a directive 
against it, Is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. A consistent policy of the Army against it, and 
Presidential directive prohibiting it. 

Let me qualify that one moment, sir. There is a cloudy area in the 
edministration of the loyalty programs as to whether or not the indi- 
viduals may respond or should respond or should respond to subpenas, 
or whether or not they should not. There are two schools of thought 
practically in every agency of the Government. One school says that 
an individual, if he receives a subpena, even though the subpena is 
directed only to his participation in the loyalty program, must re- 
spond to the subpena, but in responding he may not answer any ques- 
tions having to do with his participation in the program. 

The second attitude, which is strongly held i many other officials 
of the Government, is that properly to protect the loyalty program, the 
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people who are on the loyalty program should not respond to the 
subpenas. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you belong to the latter school of thought? 

Mr. Apvams. I do, sir. I don’t say I am in the majority, but that is 
the position I have always taken, based upon my study of the direc- 
tives and my understanding of policy and my appreciation of how a 
loyalty program should be administered. 

Mr. Jenxrns, I think I am about through, Mr. Adams. I hope so. 

I read to you from page 31 what you said about these loyalty board 
members, starting at the top of the page: 

I objected to this request and reminded him that on all previous occasions 
when the subject had been brought up, the Army had opposed it. I reminded 
him that we had agreed that the problem would not become an issue. Carr 
admitted that this was true, but stated that Cohn had returned the night before 
a 8:50 p. m. from Florida, just 644 hours after he had talked from Boca Raton, 
and that there was nothing Carr ec ould do. 

The Army did not produce the requested loyalty board members for questioning 
on the 19th, but I called on Senator McCarthy in his office shortly before the 
scheduled hearing, walked to the hearing room with him, and attempted to 
discuss the subject with him. When we reached the hearing room, in response 
to questions from some newspapermen he stated that he was giving the Army 
until Friday, the 22d—this being Tuesday—to produce the loyalty board members 
for questioning or else he would subpena them. 

Nowhere in this statement do you say anything about any directive, 
do you? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Jenkins. A little while ago, a few moments ago, you stated that 
your only reason for not produci ing those loyalty board members was 

ecause of a standing policy against it. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. Army policy is based upon directives. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, you know that just prior to the investiga- 
tion of Fort Monmouth, Senator McCarthy and his committee had 
investigated the Government Printing Office in Washington, had 
subpenaed the loyalty board members, and that they had responded 
to that subpena and testified before his committee in executive session. 
You knew that, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Apams. I knew that, sir. The Government Printing Office, 
sir, is an agency of the legislative branch of the Government, not of 
the executive branch. 

Mr. Jenxrns. You didn’t produce a single member of the loyalty 
board, did you? 

Mr. Avams. No, sir. I didn’t finish my answer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jenkins. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Apams. I started to say the Government Printing Office is an 
agency of the legislative branch of the Government, not of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, I desire to ask you this question. You 
know General Lawton, of course? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you know his aide? 

Mr. Apams. Lieutenant Corr. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now Captain Corr. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know that he is regarded as a man of integrity 
and as a great general in the Army, don’t you? 

Mr. Apams. General Lawton, yes; I regard him so. 
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Mr. Jenkins. So regarded by Secretary Stevens? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I want to ask you whether or not in November you 
had this conversation. I read, Mr. Adams, and I assert it as a fact 
and assert it as a fact in the presence of General Lawton and Captain 
Corr the other day, because I have personal knowledge of this matter. 
I read from a statement dictated by General Lawton to Captain Corr 
and written in Captain Corr’s handwriting, and ask you whether or 
not this occurred. [Reading:] 

Adams asked Lawton by phone, “I hope you can see your way clear to with- 
draw certain cases which you have recommended for removal as bad security 
risks,” to which Lawton replied that he would not do so. “Let the Secretary 
take the responsibility.” + 
Prior to answering that, I want to ask you this: General Lawton 
was the commander in chief at the Fort Monmouth installation, was 
he not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. You understood that he had cooperated fully, whole- 
heartedly with the McCarthy committee in its investigation of the 
conditions there, had you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, you kiew that the Secretary had con- 
sidered removing General Lawton, had you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, much subsequent to that phone call. 

Mr. Jenxins. Much later than this. I understand that. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you whether on not General Lawton dic- 
tated the truth—prior to that question. You knew that General 
Lawton had then been given authority to use his own discretion in 
making suspensions of subversives or bad loyalty risks; didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not General Lawton told 
the truth when he dictated this statement to his aide, that you called 
him on the telephone and asked him if he could see his way clear to 
withdraw certain cases which he had recommended for removal as 
bad security risks. Did you do it or not? 

Mr. Apams. I did. 

Mr. Jenkins. You did do that? 

Mr. Apas. Yes,sir. Do you want an explanation of it, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. I am sure the committee wants one, 

Mr. Apams. May I make it, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Adams, certainly so. 

Mr. Apams, All right, sir. 

Mr. Sr. Cuarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Have you a point of order? 

Mr. Sr. Crair. I think in all fairness, Mr. Jenkins ought to be given 
an opportunity to ask questions, and I will so instruct my client. If 
you would prefer—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. I was not cut off, Mr. St. Clair. I had finished the 
question, and he answered, and he said he did call and make that 
request and he now desires to make an explanation. I have told 
him that as far as I was concerned, I felt that the committee desired 
an explanation. 
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Mr. Sr. Cuair. If you are satisfied, sir, then the point of order has 
been taken care of. I suppose cutting off is a two-way street, that 
the witness can do it as well as the attorney. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. St. Clair is a partner of Mr. Welch, and much 
of Mr. Welch’s graciousness has rubbed off on him. 

Mr. Sr. Cratr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Munpr. You may proceed with your explanation, Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Apams. There are two means by which a commander can ac- 
complish the removal of an individual. One of them is summarily 
to suspend the individual when he gets derogatory information. The 
other is to send forward to the Secretary of the Army a recommenda- 
tion for the removal of the individual. The latter means is usually 
the one which is used when there is some doubt in the mind of the 
commander as to whether or not the case is clear cut, and he leaves 
it to the responsibility of the screening board to make a decision as 
to whether or not the individual should be suspended. 

At the time of the Fort Monmouth investigation, when it began the 
reguiation permitted these wholesale suspensions or these immediate, 
arbitrary suspensions by a commander, but that technique had not 
been being used, and it hadn’t been being used at Fort Monmouth. 
I think General Lawton’s reasons were quite proper. He had had an 
exeprience or two and his predecessor had had an experience or two 
where recommendations which went forward did not result in suspen- 
sions, recommendations for suspensions which were made on the spot 
were reversed. So they adopted the second technique, of removing 
the man from a classified position, keeping him on nonsensitive work, 
und sending the recommendation forward for the decision to be made 
at higher headquarters, so there wouldn’t be a reversal. 

In addition to the number of suspensions which General Lawton 
had made at Fort Monmouth and which approached 80—and this is 
the key point, Mr. Jenkins—there were some additional recommenda- 
tions which had come forward for a decision in Washington. It was 
these cases which I discussed with General Lawton. It was not the 
cases which he had suspended. 

The telephone call was on the 31st of October, and I pointed out 
to General Lawton that the people who administer the security screen- 
ing boards had gone over the facts with reference to these individuals 
and had indicated to me that they did not think that these cases 
were strong enough to hold up before a hearing board. I initiated 
the call as a result of the fact that I had talked to Mr. Stevens 
and had made these facts available to him. He had transmitted his 
concern to General Back. Gereral Back had talked to General Law- 
ton. General Lawton had indicated that he would like to talk to me 
about it. I placed a call with General Lawton and he said in effect 
substantially what you say: “I have made these recommendations tor 
suspension. I don’t want to put these people back. I feel on my 
own volition and own responsibility that there are sufficient facts that 
they should remain insuspension. So let the Secretary or let the Army 
take the responsibility. If they want to disapprove these things, just 
disapprove them.” 

Subsequent to that time, in the case of these 9 individuals who 
were discussed, 1 of the 9 resigned, 3 of them were reinstated 
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with full clearances, and—correction, 1 of them was suspended as a 
result of facts, 1 resigned, 3 were reinstated with full clearances, 3 
are still being held in the Office of the Secretary of the Army because 
they appear to relate to other cases and their results will probably 
depend upon the results which are forthcoming in the hearing board 
actions on other cases which are in suspension, and 1 is under further 
investigation. 

Those 9 cases, sir, were not part of the 33 who were suspended at 
Fort Monmouth. They were other cases on which General Lawton 
had sent forward recommendations for suspension and one which the 
action had to be taken in the office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Adams, you made the request that I read to you, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. General Lawton refused to do it, didn’t he ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins. Some of those nine are still under suspension ? 

Mr. Apams. One has been suspended, 3 are being held with no ac- 
tion but on nonsensitive work, 1 is being held on nonsensitive work 
under investigation, 3 have been reinstated, 1 has resigned. 

Mr. Jenkins. And, of course, Mr. Adams, I am sure it is your 
position, or is it your position, that that request was made of General 
Lawton because of your abiding faith in the innocence of these nine 
men=--— 

Mr. Apams. No, that is not so. 

Mr. JenKiNs. Nine men, or was it to discredit Senator McCarthy 
and his staff? 

Mr. Avams. For neither purpose. 

Mr. Jenkins. For neither purpose? 

Mr. Apams. For neither purpose. 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are 1 or 2 subjects about 
which we desire to cross-examine Mr. Adams. They are matters 
peculiar within the knowledge of Mr. Thomas Prewitt. I now desire 
to retire and ask Mr. Prewitt to continue the cross-examination. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. Tom Prewitt, of Memphis, Tenn., will 
take over. Proceed, counsel, for Chief Counsel Jenkins. 

Mr. Prewitt ? 

Mr. Prewrrt. Mr. Adams, I address myself to Senator McCarthy’s 
charge that the 34-page Army so-called events was issued publicly 
in an effort to stop the investigations of the McCarthy Committee. 
As I understand your testimony, commencing January 23, you began 
the preparation of the various memoranda recounting the events to 
which you have given your testimony, is that correct ? 

Mr. Avams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewirr. Prior to March 11, of this year, did you exhibit that 
memorandum to any members of the press? 

Mr. Apnams. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Prewirr. To whom? 

Mr. Apams. I exhibited it in full to Joseph Alsop, I exhibited it 
in part to Philip Potter of the Baltimore Sun, to Homer Bigart of 
the New York Herald Tribune and a very cursory examination of 1 
or 2 papers, and to—— 

Senator McCarruy. I cannot hear. 
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Senator Munpr. Will you speak up a little more loudly, please. 
Mr. Avams. I say I exhibited it in full to Joseph Alsop, parts of 
it to Philip Potter of the Baltimore Sun, parts of it to Homer Bigart 
of the Herald Tribune and Maurey Marder of the Washington Post. 

Mr. Prewrrr. When did you exhibit it to Mr. Joseph Alsop ! 

Mr. Apams. All of these exhibits were around the 5th to the 8th, 
or thereabouts, of February. 

Mr. Prewirr. And when did you exhibit the memoranda to the 
other gentlemen that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Avams. All of them were around that time. I mean all of 
them were in my office about that time from time to time, and some- 
time between the 2d and the 10th of February, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Prewitt. These various members of the press to whom you 
exhibited these memoranda, did you know that they had written arti- 
cles unfriendly, shall we say, to Senator McCarthy ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Prewitt. Why did you exhibit those memoranda to members 
of the press when you knew that those reporters were unfriendly to 
Senator McCarthy # 

Mr. Apams. Well, I didn’t exhibit to them because they were un- 
friendly to Senator McCarthy. I exhibited to them because I knew 
them in some instances or I admired them in one instance. 

Mr. Prewitr. Did you know Mr. Alsop prior to the occasion? 

Mr. Apams. No. No, sir, I didn’t. 

Senator Munpr. Will you speak louder? I am sorry, we can’t 
hear. If you will pull the microphone up closer or raise your voice, 
either one, it will be better. I didn’t get the answer to the question. 

Mr. Apams. I said no, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Prewirr. Had you ever seen him before that occasion? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, I had seen him. He had been pointed out to me. 
I knew who he was. I knew his brother slightly. 1 met his brother 
and had lunch with him once a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Prewitt. Mr. Adams, Senator McC arthy has charged that on 
the night of January 22 you threatened to issue reports unfavorable 
to Mr. Cohn unless the Senator stopped his investigation of the Army. 
You are familiar with that charge, are you, sir? 

Mr, Apams. 1 am, sir. 

Mr. Prewirr. And it was on the next day, January 23, that you 
commenced the preparation of those reports which were derogatory 
to Mr. Cohn, that is correct, isn’t it, sir? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, on January 23, I dictated my first memoran- 
dum. But, Mr. Prewitt, I did not threaten Senator McCarthy on 
the night of January 

Mr. Prewirr. I have m nade no indication to that effect. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir, I just made that point, because Senator Mc- 
Carthy has made that charge. It is not true. 

Mr. Prewrrr. You testified, did you not, Mr. Adams, that on the 
night of January 22, Senator McCarthy suggested that Mr. Cohn’s 
conduct with you had already resulted in the McCarthy committee’s 
stoppage of investigation of the Army ? 

Mr. Apams. No, I don’t think I said that he stated it had already 
resulted. But he said to me that Mr. Cohn’s action, “Forces us to 
terminate our investigation of the Army.’ ” He said, “As far as I 
am concerned, the investigation is over.’ 
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Mr. Prewrirt. Mr. Adams, I think the committee, and particularly 
Senator Potter, is interested in learning why you divulged this in- 
formation of a derogatory nature concerning Mr. Cohn to various 
members of the press so soon after the preparation of the memorandum 
and before it was made public. Will you attempt to explain that? 

Mr. Apams. Well, Mr. Prewitt, these experiences that I have been 
having through the fall and the winter were no secret. They were 
known te all of my associates in the office of the Department Counselor 
of the Army. They were known to my family, they were known to 
many of my personal friends, and parts of them, particularly these 
facts with reference to the treatment I had been receiving, were known 
to some of the newspapermen who covered the hearings. Some of the 
incidents were known to them. 

On January 9, when I went to Amherst, Mass., on the occasion of 
the K. P. incident, I was accompanied by a newspaperman who was 
also making a speaking engagement, up there. I told him about the 
K. P. incident when it occurred, and during the course of our travel 
back, I recounted to him in some detail my experiences with the com- 
mittee and with the committee staff. On December 15, there had been 
a nationally syndicated columnist, I think Drew Pearson, who had 
written in detail about the preferential treatment which Private Schine 
was receiving at Fort Dix. On December 23, there was an article 
in the Baltimore Sun about the same matter. On January 20 and 21, I 
had occasion to interview five different members of the Senate who are 
sitting on this committee today, and I told them—correction, four 
members of the Senate, and my deputy interviewed a fifth—told 
tlem some parts of the incidents which had occurred, which made it 
pretty well known to members of this committee. On January 21, as 
I have stated to you, I had an interview with five top officials of the 
Government outside of the Army, at which time I discussed the matter 
in considerable detail. Between January 20 and January 30, I was 
at a meeting in the Army attended by about 20 officers of the Army, 
when I discussed the matter in considerable detail. 

So by the time that I had my files assembled, I would think that 
there were a total of somewhere between 30 and 50 people who had 
firsthand knowledge of the incidents or part of the incidents which 
had occurred. The newspaperman who accompanied me to Amherst, 
Mass., and the newspapermen to whom I talked subsequently, to 
whom I told part of these facts, I pledged that they might not release 
the document—I didn’t give them the paper—that they might not 
release any of the facts. They couldn’t write about it. They couldn’t 
refer to it. Insofar as I was able to determine by following the 
newspapers, no one of them ever did. 

On January 29, while my paper was still under preparation, while 
my file was still under preparation, the commanding general at Fort 
Dix made a public announcement to the effect that he was having 
the Inspector General at Fort Dix investigate the allegations of pref- 
erential treatment to Private Schine. On January 29 the New York 
Post carried a large story. It was generated from Fort Dix. 

On February 1 the Army received its first inquiry from a member 
of the Senate, enclosing some of these newspaper stories which had 
been written in December. On February 4 we received our second 
one. During the course of February we received a total of 6 from 
Members of the Senate, 1 from the chairman of the House Committee 
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on Armed Services, all of them making reference, specific requests that 
the Army give a report on this matter, all of them making reference 
to newspaper stories which they had read prior to the time that my 
paper was prepared. 

Under those circumstances, I do not think, particularly in view of 
the fact that the newspapermen to whom I talked and who respected 
my confidence, I do not think that I released this information. 

Mr. Prewirr. Will you identify the reporter at Amherst ? 

Mr. Apams. Alfred Friendly, of the Washington Post. 

Mr. Prewirr. Did you have any particular reason for picking out 
the reporters that you have just named ? 

Mr. Apams. Phil Potter of the Baltimore Sun is a former South 
Dakotan. We have many mutual friends. I had come to know him 
very well during the Fort Monmouth investigation. I have a high 
regard for him. I consider him a close friend of mine. I have a 
similar regard for Maurie Marder. Although I haven’t known 
Homer Bigart, he had served in Korea as a war correspondent with 
Potter and was introduced to me by Potter, who sent him over and 
asked if I would talk to him about this matter at the same time on a 
confidential basis. 

Joseph Alsop came to me about this same time and told me that 
he was aware of the portfolio I had and he recited not in detail from 
it, but recited enough to make me aware of the fact that he knew 
about it. I held him in the highest admiration and I still do. I 
expect 

Senator McCarruy. Who did you hold in admiration? I didn’t 
hear that. 

Mr. Apams. Joseph Alsop, and I still do. I expected him to re- 
spect my confidence, and he did. All five of the newspapermen with 
whom I talked respected my confidence. No one wrote anything in 
any newspaper that I was able to find which was in any way related 
to this document prior to the time that the Army report was sub- 
mitted to the Hill on March 10. 

Mr. Prewrrr. Mr. Adams, as I understand your testimony, the 
existence of these memoranda in the early part of February was rather 
notoriously known. 

Mr. Apvams. There were a number of people who knew about the 
situation, and there were a number of people who knew about the 
problem I was having. There were a alee of people who knew 
about 

Mr. Prewirt. I am directing myself solely to the existence of your 
memoranda. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. Quite a few people knew about the existence 
of the file. 

Mr. Prewrrt. You did not divulge the contents of the memoranda 
to any Members of the Congress. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Prewirr. Until after Senator Potter wrote his letter on 
March 8. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Mr. Prewrrt. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. I told them about the fact, but I 
didn’t show any member of the Congress any of my memoranda. 
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Mr. Prewitt. But you did divulge that to at least 4 or 5 members 
of the press? 

Mr. Apams. Four. 

Mr. Prewrrr. And some 30 to 50 other people. 

Mr. Apvams. Something like that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewirr. Were all of these additional persons, excluding the 
newspapermen confined to the Pentagon? 

Mr. Apnams. No. Most of them were in the Pentagon. I related 
yesterday a meeting that I had in the Department of Justice where 

I divulged these facts to five officials outside the Pentagon. I dictated 
many of these memoranda at home into my dictaphone, and members 
of my family and my wife’s family, adults, were there present and 
heard the dictation. One of them is an officer in the WAC; the other 
is an enlisted man in the Army. Neither of them stationed in Wash- 
ington. One of them is a professor at Duke University. All of them 
from time to time heard of these incidents. 

Mr. Prewirr. Did you want the general public to know that you 
had these derogatory memoranda ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Prewirr. You were using every effort to keep it covered up, is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. By the 10th of February I had decided that I had 
better lock it up and I did lock it up and it was not taken out of my 
safe except to append additional memoranda to it, until it was given to 
Mr. Hensel on the 28th of February. 

Mr. Prewirr. You were not holding the memoranda as a sword to 
use against Senator McCarthy, were you? 

Mr. Apams. No. 

Mr. Prewirr. You do know that the fact that the memoranda were 
made generally public on March 11 did serve to stop the investigation ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir, but that was by action of the committee, not 
by action of the Army. The memor: anda were not made public by the 
Army. They were submitted to Members of Congress. 

Mr. Prewirrr. You did not want the memoranda to work stoppage 
of Senator McCarthy’s investigation? Is that your testimony ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. I had no plans with reference to the memo- 
randa. I did not participate in the decision that the memoranda 
would be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. Prewrrr. Mr. Adams, Senator McCarthy has charged on page 
13 of his specification, No. 32, as follows: 

From mid-October through January 1954 Mr. Adams sought on numerous 
occasions to secure from the Chairman and subcommittee staff a promise of 
silence if he and Mr. Stevens “broke” General Lawton, Commanding General at 
Fort Monmouth, and relieved him of his command, 

Is that charge true or not? 

Mr. Apams. That charge is false. 

Mr. Prewrrrt. Did you or not call Senator McCarthy on many or 
few occasions or any oecasion’and advise Senator McCarthy that the 
Secretary was considering relieving Genera] Lawton of his command ? 

Mr. Apams. I did not call Senator McCarthy. I had one personal 
conversation with Senator McCarthy on November 24 or November 25 
in New York, a conversation which has been recounted by Mr. Stevens. 
I advised Senator McCarthy 

Mr. Prewirr. Was Mr. Stevens present ? 
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Mr. Apams. No, sir. I had talked with Mr. Stevens by long-dis- 
tance telephone. Mr. Stevens had stated to me that he had received 
some allegations which, if they proved true, were serious enough so 
they might tip the balance and require him to relieve General Lawton. 
He asked me if I would speak to Senator McCarthy about it and make 
Senator McCarthy aware of the fact that the Secretary might find 
it necessary to take this action and to assure Senator McCarthy that 
the action was not being taken because of the fact that General Lawton 
had cooperated with the committee. 

I did have such a talk with Senator McCarthy. I called Mr. 
Stevens back. I stated to him that Senator McCarthy had indicated 
that he felt that regardless of whether or not he was silent, members 
of the press would take it as a slap at Senator McCarthy, and that 
Senator McCarthy suggested if Mr. Stevens were going to do it, would 
it be possible to wait until the first of the year, which would be about 
5 weeks. 

Mr. Stevens’ response to me was that he could not promise, be- 
cause if these allegations proved true, he might have to go ahead in 
any event, 

I didn’t pass that on to Senator McCarthy. I had no further con- 
versation with Senator McCarthy about the matter. I told Mr. Stevens 
in a subsequent telephone conversation that Senator McCarthy was 
going to be gone for 10 days, going to Wisconsin for 10 days, and 
perhaps Mr. Stevens would be willing, if these allegations were de- 
veloped, to hold up until Senator McCarthy came back so he wouldn’t 
read it in the paper in Wisconsin and something like that, and Mr. 
Stevens said he might be able to do that, but he wasn’t sure. 

I had no other conversation with Senator McCarthy about the 
matter that I remember, no other conversation with any other member 
of the staff, until the day of December 17, when we were sitting at 
luncheon when Mr. Cohn stated that Mr. Stevens was planning to re- 
lieve General Lawton only because he was friendly with the commit- 
tee, and I responded to Mr. Cohn that that was not true and he knew 
it wasn’t true. 

The final conversation I had with anybody on the subject was with 
Mr. Stevens on about the first of the year when I inquired of him as 
to what steps he intended to take on the matter. He stated to me that 
the allegations which had been brought to his attention he did not 
think had been approved. 

Mr. Prewirr. 3 Adams, let’s go back to the original question, and 
I want to phrase it in this manner : 

Did you not, on the occasion of your first conversation with Sena- 
tor McCarthy concerning the proposed relieving of General Lawton, 
seek to extract from Senator McCarthy a commitment that he, the 
Senator, would remain silent and not make a public issue if General 
Lawton were relieved ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t remember putting it in those terms. 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, how did you phrase it ? 

Mr. Apams. I tried to point out to Senator McCarthy that if Mr. 
Stevens found it necessary to take this act, he hoped Senator Me- 
Carthy would understand that it was not being done as a retalia- 
tion and was not intended to be criticism. 

Mr. Prewitt. Well, did you seek to extract from the Senator a 
promise of silence ? 
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Mr. Apvams. I don’t remember doing that, Mr. Prewitt. 

Mr. Prewirr. Or a commitment of silence ? 

Mr. Apams. I don’t recall that either. 

Mr. Prewrrr. Did you ask him if he would ke silent ? 

Mr. Apams. I asked him what action he would take. He said he 
thought that he would try and not say anything about it, but that he 
might be forced into it by a hostile press. 

Mr. Prewitt. Wasn’t the purpose of your conversation with him to 
determine whether or not Senator MeCarthy would remain silent ¢ 

Mr. Apams. No. The purpose of my conversation was to make him 
aware of the contemplated action of the Secretary. Mr. Stevens 

Mr. Prewirr. You were not interesting in knowing whether the 
Senator would make a public issue out of it? Is that your testimony / 

Mr. Apams. I was of course interested in finding out whether he 
would make a public issue out of the matter. I was not trying to 
extract any promise. I was trying to find out what his attitude 
would be. 

Mr. Prewirr. You were interested in knowing whether or not the 
Senator would make a public issue out of it; is that correct? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I think that 1s correct. 

Mr. Prewirr. Was that not the sole purpose of your conversation ? 

Mr. Apams. No. Mr. Stevens made it quite ciear to me that he 
might relieve the officer regardless, and I was not authorized, and Mr. 
Stevens had no intention, as I understood it, of not meving providing 
Senator McCarthy objected. He made it quite clear to me that he 
might have to move, and he hoped that Senator McCarthy would 
understand that it was not intended as a slap at Senater McCarthy or 
the committee, but it was being done, if it was done, because of other 
allegations. 

Mr. Prewitt. I will proceed to another subject, and then I will 
conclude my examination. 

You and Mr. Cohn developed a rather close friendship commencing 
around the first of October, did you not ? 

Mr. Avams,. Yes, sir. I think it was a close friendship based upon 
our professional relationships. We didn’t see each othe evenings 
in Washington on any occasion that I remember. We were out to- 
gether in New York on about two occasions in the evening, but we 
were at the same hearings and we walked back and forth from the 
restaurant together, in a group. We were quite friendly. 

Mr. Prewirr. Was it your idea that the course of your duties com- 
pelled your ingratiating yourself and making yourself as friendly as 
possible with Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I had no such idea as that being part of my duties. 

Mr. Prewirr. You sought to get along with the committee ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Prewirr. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewrrr. Now, is it not true that many of these remarks or 
abuses that you have detailed on the part of Mr. Cohn were made in 
a facetious er jovial vein ? 

Mr. Apams. On the subject of Schine, nothing was funny. Nothing 
was facetious. Nothing was jovial. 
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Mr. Prewitt. Were the vituperative remarks and obscene language 
confined to Mr. Cohn’s end of the conversation ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Ithinkso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prewitt. They never emanated from you? 

Mr. Apams. No,sir. Ihad nothing to abuse Mr. Cohn with. 

Mr. Prewrrt. That is all IT have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munprt. It is almost 5 o’clock. The Chair suggests that 
we recess. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:53 o'clock p. m., the hearing was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 14, 1954.) 
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